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i ei work of New York University in its Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts has naturally appealed very 
strongly to all the art trades. Indeed, there are a 
hundred students taking the full 
Concerning course in interior decoration, not a 
N.Y. University mere desultory Summer schooling 
or lecture course, but the full 

serious four years of study. 

“T hear continually of the tremendous growth of 
the University,” observed Chancellor Brown recently, 
“T am surfeited with comments upon the tremendous 
following that we have, but I much prefer to hear 
comments upon the extraordinary service which we 
are ~fiving—practical service to the industries as well 
as to the professions.” 

Already they have planned the erection of 
another building on the site, South of the School of 
Commerce, laying between Washington Place and 
Fourth Street. It will have a frontage of 200 ft. and 
an approximate depth of 100 ft. and 22 stories high. 
All this is interesting, and it’s significant that they 
have on their Council and committee boards, a strong 








Tas_e or ConTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


representation of the alumni of other colleges. The 
Chairman of the Centennial Fund Committee is Percy 
S. Straus, a Harvard man. Union College, Michigan, 
Yale, City College of New York, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Illinois and Columbia College are all represented. In 
fact, the General Manager of the Centennial Fund 
Committee, Philip O. Badger is a Yale man, and so 
with the administrative officers. 

This indicates emphatically that it’s a university, 
not devoted to the education of a privileged class but 
to the needs of the busy population of New York 
where opportunities must be near at hand and hours 
available not only for the student with all his time for 
study, but for the layman with little time. 

The object of The University is to complete the 
studies commenced in colleges, and not only to train 
youth for the learned professions but to bring its 
intellectual resources to bear upon the other worthy 
activities of life—industry, commerce and_ civic 
development. 

And as a result of this practical service, it has 
grown.beyond its capacity and its resources. In 1912, 
4,000 students attended the University. Today, 22,000 
are attending; and yet with all its 22,000 students it 
has a total endowment of less than $4,000,000 as com- 
pared with the very much greater endowments of 
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other colleges. Princeton, for example, with 2,400 
students has an endowment of $14,000,000. Harvard 
with 8,000 students has an endowment of $70,000,000. 
Yale with 4,500 enrollment has an endowment of 
nearly $42,000,000. New York University is doing 
wonderful work and well deserves the support of 
industry. 


hea upholstery and the home furnishing trades have 
been singularly fortunate for all things seem to 
lead to the development of these industries. The 
manufacturers of boots and shoes 
Good Fortune found that there was a great fall- 
in the Home ing off in the sale of their product 
Furnishing Trade because there is so much less 
walking through the use of the 
automobile, yet the automobile through the upholster- 
ing has certainly stimulated the upholstery trade. 

Manufacturers of note paper cry out against the 
telephone as destructive to the old-time correspondence 
habit. Today when a woman gives a bridge party, 
she doesn’t write twenty or thirty letters on high- 
grade note paper. She calls her friends on the tele- 
phone and because of the ease of this method of com- 
munication invites more individuals and invites them 
more often than before; and part of her necessary 
furnishings are bridge tables, chairs, lamps and table 
covers. 

The music publishers cry out against the radio 
as destructive of the sale of sheet music but the radio 
has developed a tremendous business in cabinets, and 
incidentally, where the radio keeps people at home 
nights, it encourages better and more comfortable 
furnishings. 

Other trades and industries are bewailing losses 
due to changed conditions, but still the business of 
home furnishings goes on ever increasingly in waves 
of prosperity. 

Moreover, we are singularly fortunate in having 
back of us the tremendous stimulus of the moving 
picture houses, the hotels, theatres, beautiful show- 
rooms, salesrooms and window displays, all of which 
unconsciously educate the public to a realization of the 
beautiful in furnishings. 

Years ago, hotel and theatre furnishings were 
regarded with opprobrium. People spoke of hotel 
furnishing in tones of contempt. 

We recall when the old Hotel Everett was refur- 
nished and Arnold Constable & Co.. got the contract 
(this was only thirty years ago), Mr..Dawson, the 
manager, laid great stress upon the fact that all the 
rooms were curtained in imported Nottinghams. He 
couldn’t think of anything that sounded more 
luxurious. 

The influence of environment is now so generally 
recognized that the best talent is employed, and it is a 


good thing for the trade, even the lower grade trade 
that is not directly affected because wherever an influ- 
ence is stimulating, it affects not only the main artery 
but every remote capillary of the business. 


eres have changed; conditions have changed and 

it is a wise man who realizes this and gets in step. 

The extraordinary growth and extraordinary success 

of a half-dozen leading jobbers 

There is a Grow- and importers of upholstery goods, 

ing Demand for _ gives evidence of the fact that 

Quality Fabrics notwithstanding all this hysteria 

about the cheap stuffs that are 

flooding the market, the demand for better goods is 
persistently increasing. 

The French have an expression, “tout le monde a 
son gout,” everybody to his own taste, and notwith- 
standing the lure of price merchandise there is a very 
obvious demand for higher grades as evidenced by 
the little shops -springing -up all over the country 
where the very best of material is sold, shops that in 
the old days were simply upholsterer’s shops and 
workroom shops. 

The small upholsterer has been influenced by the 
demands of. his neighborhood trade. He may not 
carry much of a stock but his opportunities for direct- 
ing business to the jobbing trade, where his customer 
may select material, are legion, and wherever it is 
possible, he recommends good material. 4 

It is the only justification he has for his high 
labor charge in making up the stuff. He has come to 
realize that if he is to protect himself in the work 
that he is doing, good material must be used, otherwise 
he is apt to be blamed if the job doesn’t prove durable. 

This condition even with the upholsterer, to say 
nothing of the decorator, has contributed vastly to the 
success of the jobbers in better goods. 

The upholstery manufacturers can congratulate 
themselves that they are in a line of business that is 
always on the uplift. Other trades have suffered 
seriously by the changing social conditions of our life 
but not the upholstery trade—that has improved. 

The dressmaking trade, the dress goods trade, 
especially the counter trade in dress goods, have 
suffered seriously by the increasing sale of the ready- 
to-wear article; but you can’t buy a ready-made foom. 
The carpets, the draperies and even the chair cover- 
ings are all selected with a view to harmony, and this 
tendency on the part of the woman to make her own 
room by careful selection and with competent advice, 
results in the increasing demand for good and better 
furnishings. 

There will always be a call for mere “merchan- 


dise,” something to sell quick and at a price, but it is 


usually from people who if they do not buy cheap, 
do not buy at all. G.-R. 
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THE NEW. DORSET APARTMENT. HOTEL 


HE furnished apartments in the new Dorset Hotel, early American, the walls covered in a scenic pattern, 
New York, are unusually fine. As one leader in hand blocked and beautifully done requiring over 1600 
the trade observed, “It is the last word in hotel fur- blocks in the printing. 
nishings as conscientiously carried out as that of a The rug is in green and black. The mahogany 


private house.” Cal- 
lingham-Lloyd, Inc., 
the decorators who 
had the contract, are 
to be congratulated 
upon the results. 
The Dorset is 
not a transient house 
but an apartment 
hotel, with fully fur- 
nished apartments. 
In taking a ho- 
tel apartment on a 
lease for a term of 
years the furnishings 
are an important fac- 
tor. Apartment hotel 
owners long ago dis- 
covered that it wasn’t 
the locality or size 
alone that clinches 
the lease. Especially 
where the price of 
an apartment runs 
up to $2,000 a year 
per room. Other 
localities are. per- 
haps equally advan- 
tageous, hence the 
appeal for special 
consideration is in 
the character of the 
furnishings, and this 
appeal is certainly 
eloquent in the case 





chairs of cream and 
green with red velvet 
cushions, 

The draperies 
are in American 
beauty taffeta, old 
red, with a bullion 
fringe to match, 
picked out in cream 
and green with drops. 
A very pleasing com- 
bination of colors. 

Another _ illus- 
tration (page 94) 
shows a Chippendale 
room, of Chinese 
influence. 

The rug is in 
orange and café au 
lait. 

The wall paper 
is printed but worked 
over by hand, highly 
glazed and rubbed 
down. 

The draperies 
are silk damask with 
rose ground, and 
cream jade and gold 
in the design. 

The metal work 
is all of bronze and 
gold tones, hand 
The Italian room. wrought. 


The view of the 


of the Dorset. It is superlatively fine throughout. Italian room shown on this page is exceedingly well 
Of the many suites and the many rooms done by done. Apart from the skill and aestheticism of the 
the Callingham-Lloyd Co. we select three as examples. composition, the pieces form interesting historic 


One is a very charming Dining Room (page 95), features. 
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The curtains of damask of a harmonizing red are 
picked out in green. The casement curtains are of 
sheer silk and wool. The furniture is all of the period, 
most of it Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century. 





THE COMING BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 
oo final plans for Boston’s Curtain Week have 
been made and will be held at the Statler Hotel on 
June 6th, 7th, and 8th 
This will be one of the most interesting exhibits 
as several of the cretonne manufacturers and shade 
machine manufacturers are planning to have exhibits. 
The following curtain manufacturers have signi- 
fied their intentions of exhibiting: 


John W. Conquest; Arnold B. Cox; Colonial Curtain Co. ; 


Kay. & Company; Modern Curtain Co.; Morse, Driscoll, Hunt 
& Co.; New England Curtain Co.; Powdrell & Alexander; 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co.; Sherwood Curtain Co. of Taunton; 
Frank Smart; Stone-Cline Curtain Co.; John L. White; 
Fabric Weaving Co. 

F. A. Foster will also have a display of Puritan 
Mills’ draperies and the American Window Shade 
Machine Co.. will have one of their machines in actual 
operation. 

The Fall Style Show is in charge of Harry Cline 
of the Stone-Cline Curtain Co., Arnold B. Cox is the 
Chairman of the Banquet Committee and John W. 
Conquest is Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee. Buyers who were in Boston for the January 
show know what this means and Mr. Conquest is 
planning a show that will far surpass January’s. 











A corner in one of the suites in the new Dorset Hotel. See text on page 93. 



































DINING ROOM IN ONE OF THE SUITES AT THE NEW DORSET HOTEL 


Decorated by Callingham & Lloyd. See text on preceding pages. 


The Upholsterer and 
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THE RETAIL CUSTOMER COMPLAINS 

force are so many salesmen who rather than risk 

losing an order will promise their customers any- 
thing and everything although they well know that 
there is no probability of their being able to fulfill 
their promises. Often this carelessness with promises 
is a characteristic of the salesmen themselves, but too 
often its source is higher up and in agreeing to this 
and that at the customer’s request, the salesmen are 
merely carrying out orders. 

[f I were a retailer, I think I would be very care- 
ful in this regard. I think I would instruct my sales- 
men to be very chary about making promises especially 
those relating to deliveries, and I would tell them that 
when circumstances do. force them to make a promise 
they should use every means at their command and at 
the organization’s command to see that the promise 
is kept. 

No man likes to be lied to and no man or 
woman once he or she has been lied to is prone to 
continue friendly relations with the liar no matter 
whether the liar is an individual or an organization. 
To make a promise which cannot be kept and which 
you know cannot be kept is to lie and the retailers 
who promote or wink at this sort of lying on the part 
of their salespeople should not be surprised if their 
trade falls away. 

Contrary to the opinion of many retailers and 
salesmen the average customer if properly handled is 
a reasonable being. To tell him or her the truth will 
do no harm and although in specific instances a state- 
ment such as “I’m sorry, Madam, but we cannot do 
as you ask for reasons which are thus and so,” may 
lose you an order, it creates a favorable impression of 
truthfulness and fair dealing much more valuable in 
the long run than would be the order obtained by 
means of an impossible promise which when not ful- 
filled creates irritation and dissatisfaction. 

It may not seem of particular importance to the 
retailer or his salesmen whether Mrs. Jones’ order is 
delivered at two-thirty or at five o’clock, and at her 
demand, they may think it quite safe to promise 
delivery for the former hour knowing that it will not 
take place until the latter. But to Mrs. Jones it may 
be very important and when she finds out that the 
store has fallen down on its promise, she will be, in 
common parlance, “mad as a wet hen.” 





NOT TO BE RECOMMENDED 


W* DO NOT wish to disparage the work of the various 
women’s magazines tending to elevate American 
taste in home decoration. The influence of these publi- 
cations has as a rule been excellent and without their 
support the art of interior decoration in this country 
would not have advanced as far as it has. Neverthe- 
less there are times when we do wish that the popular 


writers on home improvements would be a little more 
guarded in their efforts and not make recommenda- 
tions which are almost absurd. 

In a recent issue of one of the foremost of the 
women’s magazines we were startled to see an entire 
page devoted to illustrations and instructions of how 
to use upholstery webbing as a decorative accessory. 
Now upholstery webbing is a fine product made for 
service but not for beauty and its place is at the 
bottom and backs of upholstered pieces hidden from 
sight by lining and all the ornamentations in the world 
by the use of colored wools, silk, etc., will not make it 
a suitable material for a trimming. 

The writers on interior decoration would, in our 
estimation, do well to remember that for every pur- 
pose in home decoration there are fabrics and articles 
made for that specific purpose and that to recommend 
for those articles or fabrics cheap substitutes which 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred will be unsatis- 
factory, is doing an injury to the trade and not offer- 
ing to their readers the service and advice their 
readers have a right to expect. Home decoration is a 
subject of which writers have barely scratched the 
surface and in order to fill their columns it should not 
be necessary for them to use “made-up” copy. Give 
the readers suggestions but let them be suggestions 
which are practical. 





PRICE VS. QUALITY ADVERTISING 

ig SEVERAL preceding issues of this magazine we have 

criticized the prevailing styles of department store 
advertising which lay, we believe, too much stress on 
the price element and say too little about quality. It is 
our opinion that advertising of this sort educates the 
buying public to become bargain hunters and acts to 
the detriment of the sale of those fabrics and furnish- 
ings which can not be sold at a price but whose pro- 
duction and sale is essential if we desire home decora- 
tion to continue on its present high plane. 

In discussing this subject recently with the buyer 
and part owner of a western store, we were interested 
to hear that his firm after trying price advertising has 
discarded it in favor of quality advertising and found 
their action profitable. 

“Like all of our competitors,” said this buyer, 
“we advertised sales in big black type and sold a lot 
of cheap goods. But we discovered that the better 
people in the town were not giving us the patronage 
we desired. So we changed our advertising, discard- 
ing the black type and cutting out the accent on price. 
‘he results were most gratifying. We now have more 
than our share of the business of the better people 
who buy goods on which there is a good margin of 
profit and we can not see that we have lost any great 
proportion of the customers we had previously.” 








A SERIES OF PACIFIC COAST INTERIORS, I 


See also pages 98, 107, 108 and 117. 
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A SERIES OF PACIFIC COAST INTERIORS, II 


See also pages 97, 107, 108 and 117. 
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WHERE OC Pe 


URING 20 years the drapery fabric industry has 

been developing a system of color description, 
intended to assure the ultimate purchaser a certain 
degree of non-fadability. Of late years, the number 
of terms which indicate resistance to fading has con- 
siderably increased and at the same time these terms 
have lost prestige and are viewed by the public with 
what in many cases is justifiable suspicion. 

While responsible and representative firms have 
for years produced on fabrics colors that were the 
fastest known to the dyeing industry and were thus 


2 


GO 


2 


FRUM HERE? 


But requirements have changed. The consumer 
no longer treats her drapery with ordinary caution but, 
deceived by the exaggerated claims of unscrupulous 
manufacturers, and unconscious of the fact that, in 
many instances, the guarantee is simply a sales argu- 
ment and that the price carries a percentage for 
indemnity insurance, she has blithely pushed up her 
window shades, opened her windows and given the 
sun, as well as the atmosphere, the freest access to 
draperies that a less-believing generation would have 
guarded most jealously from such destructive influences. 


justified in claiming for these colors 
the highest possible degree of perma- 
nency (materials containing dye qual- 
ity far beyond the necessity of the 
use to which they would be put, and 
thus to all intents and purposes 
entitled to carry the strongest of 
guarantees) unscrupulous manufac- 
turers unwilling to admit the inferi- 
ority of their own less permanent 
colors have arrogated to themselves 
all of the qualities claimed for the 
most expensive and permanently dyed 
materials that it was possible to pro- 
duce, thus bringing into disrepute and 
dishonor all permanency claims, 
including those that were justified. 
With this condition existing, one 
may well ask the question at the head 
of this article, Where do we go from 
here? 

The point is not whether a color 
will be forever impervious to per- 
petual sunshine, any more than 
whether or not a so called fireproof 
building is 100% impervious to 
destruction by fire. 


In all discussion of the subject 
of dye permanence whether 
assured by guarantee, by 
bureau test, or by authenticated 
chemical formulae, the chief 
element to be considered as a 
dependable peg upon which the 
purchaser may hang his confi- 
dence, is not the substance of 
a guarantee but the integrity 
and reliability of the firm 
behind any claims that are 
made concerning the perma- 
nence of dye color. In other 
words, the representation of a 
responsible firm concerning 
materials produced or marketed 
by them, constitutes an obliga- 
tion that the material must 
satisfy the reasonable and just 
demands of the customer, re- 
gardless of any printed or 
spoken claims of imperishable 
color quality. 


This over-confidence of the con- 
sumer is one of the most serious 
results of the present system of sales 
propaganda with respect to dyed 
draperies. Fabrics have not only had 
to endure ordinary use but willful 
abuse. This has led many buyers to 
express to us that they would wel- 
come the abandonment of the terms 
that encourage household carelessness. 

It is interesting to note that al- 
ready one of our most outstanding 
firms in the jobbing and importing 
business dealing in fabrics as nearly 
sunfast as dyers can make them has 
abandoned the use of the term sun- 
fast, and has substituted therefor; 
in some instances, the statement that 
the fabrics are vat dyed. 

Another importer recently issued 
a sample book, which, under normal 
conditions, would carry some term 
indicative of sunfastness, designating 
these fabrics as being vat dyed. 
Questions as to whether the goods so 
designated are unfadable, sunfast, 
guaranteed, etc., were met with the 


The wreckage of fireproof buildings left behind a 
devastating fire is not taken as evidence of the falsity 
of fireproof claim. But it is a mistake to attach to the 
term fireproof an exaggerated interpretation of the 
security it provides. Fireproof means fireproof or fire 
resisting up to the normal probable limits of exposure 
to fire. 

In the inception of the use of the term sunfast, a 
similar limitation or qualification was probably intended. 
Sunfast meant sun resisting, up to and perhaps beyond 
the ordinary reasonable requirements that would occur 
during the life of the fabric. 


reply that the dyes in question are the most permanent: 
type of dyes known to the dyeing industry and that. 
the firm stood squarely back of the colors in these 
fabrics to the customers’ complete satisfaction. 

A survey of the present accomplishment in dye 
permanency and of the value of guarantees, as ex- 
pressed by manufacturers and buyers, would indicate 
a degree of dissatisfaction that presages an imminent 
change. Therefore, if we are bound to go somewhere, 
as an industry, it is the part of good business to 
inquire both the direction and the ultimate end. 

We quote from the published statement of J. M. 
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Buchanan of the Bradford Dyeing. Association (U. S. 
A.) the following significant paragraph: 

“We agree with those of the trade who maintain 
there is no such thing as an ‘absolutely’ fast color, and 
we have taken great care to so word our guarantee, 
that it makes neither by direct statement nor inference, 
a claim of absolute fastness.” 

Prof. Olney of Lowell Textile School in another 
published statement says, “If you were to call on me 
for any dyes, which would stand one year’s sunlight 
without fading or changing color, I do not know that 
I could recommend any single dye. Indanthrene blue 
would come as near to these requirements as anything, 
but I am certain that a full year’s exposure to sunlight 
would show some signs of changing, even. with this 
dye.” 

This then is the actual situation as viewed by two 
well-informed men connected with the dye chemical 
industry. 

These statements are definite confirmation of what 
manufacturers have told us for years “that practically 
no dyer will commit himself to a guarantee of absolute 
100% color permanence.” 

While we must assume that the large majority of 
the firms, who produce and _ identify colored fabrics 
by such terms as sunfast, fadeless, unfadable, sun- 
tested, sun-proof, etc., are thoroughly honest in the 
claims they make for color permanence, there is no 
debating the fact that, as we have said, scores of others 
have willfully abused public confidence by the loose 
use of terms that imply color permanence. Individuals 
as well as organizations have for over a year been 
attempting to reduce the multiplicity of color terms 
and color claims to some form of honest dependability. 
These suggestions range from a graded guarantee of 
permanence of first, second or third dependability to a 
statement of guaranteed dye content, such as vat dye, 
indanthrene, alizarin or direct dye. 

searing in mind the fact that both The Federal 
Trade Commission and The Better Business Bureau 
are watching the situation as it affects the confidence 
and honest treatment of the consumer, it would seem 
to be of the utmost importance that the terms used 
should be capable of an absolutely governable test for 
truth—such a test as can be equitably applied at any 
time, at any place, with unvarying accuracy—a test 
that can be carried out in San Francisco, in Washing- 
ton, in New York, in Miami, or in Boston, without 
the likelihood of being influenced by temperature, 
humidity, or any other local condition that would 
influence the result of the test. To our mind, this 
clearly points to a test based on chemical ‘analysis of 
standardized dye formulae. 

It would be deplorable if in their eagerness to 
correct the present condition, the fabric industry 
should :be led into any form of dye identification, that 


would lead to greater confusion than now exists. 

The confidence of the public, now much strained 
with regard to the honesty of the printed guarantee, 
can be restored by an appeal to its faith in the integrity 
of the firm behind the last retail sale. If anywhere 
along the line from dyer to consumer, materials have 
been sold on the basis of an exaggerated value, the 
consequent reaction is destructive of that confidence 
on which future business depends. 

In his dealings with the manufacturer, the original 
dyer uses terms that are definite and unmistakable. 
Manufacturer, jobber and retailer may have been 
tempted to over-emphasize their belief and confidence 
in the permanence of the dyer’s work. The customer 
inherits the results of this over-confidence and in the 
settling of claims for dissatisfaction, where the guaran- 
tee includes “replacement plus workroom charges” the 
original cost of the goods—all that the first guarantor 
received—may be but a small part of the final cus- 
tomer claim. 

A satisfactory solution of the problem of restor- 
ing public confidence in the values honestly repre- 
sented in the materials offered for sale, may not be 
readily arrived at, but at least no harm will be done 
by calm consideration of the purposes to be accom- 
plished by any suggested form of change. 





ANOTHER BAMBERGER FURNISHING 
INSTALLATION 

| i ONE of the residential sections near Newark, N. J., 

L. Bamberger & Co. have just completed the fur- 
nishing of another model, house, this being distin- 
guished from the other homes of similar exhibition 
character, in the fact that the furnishings of this latest 
house at Short Hills, N. J., in the Nottingham section, 
have not been controlled by commercial restrictions. 

The house which was erected by D. W. Leavens, 
Inc., is of an ultra-modern type. Its architecture being 
a modified old English, in conformity with the- Not- 
tingham “atmosphere,” and in appearance as well as 
in appointments, the structure represents the type of 
home that would appeal to the comparatively well-to- 
do business man. 

In the plan of furnishing, therefore, the thought 
has been to create an environment correctly suited both 
to the type of home and to the family life of its 
probable occupants. Throughout the home furniture, 
rugs, pictures, draperies and incidental bric-a-brac of 
the highest class, without extravagance, has been 
chosen. So that in the presentation of this house, 
which was thrown open to the public on April 2nd, 
there is shown an example of a comprehensive, livable, 
home-like dwelling place that is representative of 
Bamberger taste in decoration and of Bamberger’s 
home furnishings stocks. In our next issue we shall 
illustrate several of the interiors. 
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A Normandy table of the Louis XV Period. 


Courtesy J. B. Lippincott Co. 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL FURNITURE 


ESIRE for change is a deeply rooted human 
characteristic. Much as we may regret it, those 
of us who are honest will admit that our liking for 
even the beautiful and the suitable is variable so that 


the things which de- 
light us today find us 
tomorrow rather cold 
to their charms. In 
the not very distant 
future some of us 
will experience 
change in our attitude 
towards Colonial and 
Early American fur- 
niture and furnishings. 
We shall tire of them 
and some who can 
afford it will send 
the delightful chairs, 
highboys, lowboys, 
tables, etc., to the attic 
and turn our atten- 
tion to the new style 
which will in all prob- 
ability be as different 
from the old as black 
is from white. 

But what of those 
who cannot afford the 
extravagance of im- 
mediately following 
the new style? They 
too will have grown 
a little weary of their 
household goods but 
nevertheless will have 
to continue to put up 
with them changing 
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Courtesy J. B. Lippincott Co. 
A grouping of typical pieces. 


to something new, something different only when 
replacements are necessary. What will the market 
offer them in the way of tables, chairs, bureaus and 
such which will be different from the Colonial and 


Early American but 
not so different that 
put in a room where 
these pieces predom- 
inate they will stand 
out like a sore thumb? 

To the manufac- 
turer and to the deco- 
rator who is asking 
himself this question, © 
we suggest that re- 
plicas of much of the 
furniture of provin- 


~ cial France offer a 


solution. Here we 
have furniture which 
has distinct originality 
and charm, made of 
woods with which 


“every American is 


familiar and quite 
suitable for use with 
our .own types al- 
though offering the 
desired ‘note of nov- 
elty. 

French provincial 


- furniture should not 


be confused with what 
we may call French 
“city furniture.” Al- 
though showing cer- 
tain design features 
traceable to the latter 
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it is sturdier stuff. It reflects the virile atmosphere and 
life of the country rather than the effeteness of the 
town. It has the same feeling as our own early pro- 
ductions of having been made primarily for use with 
beauty added to its utilitarian value rather than of 
having been made solely for beauty’s sake, a process 
in cabinet making which in the long run usually 
unconsciously substitutes mere prettiness for beauty. 

The French provincial furniture was made accord- 
ing to the imperious specifications of the cabinet 
makers’ guilds—‘“of sound saleable woods, carefully 
grooved and joined, and soberly ornamental,” specifi- 
cations which followed out and. developed by local 
artisans led to purity of taste and style. 

The first half of the Seventeenth Century marks 
the genesis of the furniture types we are discussing. 
Previous to the reign of the Louis XIV there existed 
only the simplest and cruder forms, as the French 
sense of luxury outside of Paris was not generally 
awakened until approximately that time. 

We quote from a comprehensive and interesting 
volume on the subject recently issued by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, and written by Henri 
Longnon and Frances Wilson Huard. Here are set 
down the principles on which French Provincial Fur- 
niture was made. 

“Towards the end of Louis XIV’s reign and for 


the first time in the history of the arts we find the 
creators of furniture discarding all laws, all shapes, 
all ornaments borrowed from architecture, and invent- 
ing for themselves a new code of laws in forms and 
decoration ; all of which were inspired by the practical 
ends which a piece was meant to serve and the material 
from which it was to be constructed.” 

“As to the ornamentation in furniture designed 
for everyday use, there was just enough employed to 
accentuate the general movement or to relieve or ter- 
minate the mouldings. These ornaments were carved 
in the mass; rarely, if ever, added separately. Only 
the polished hinges and lock-covers denoted the join- 
ing of the doors, and the brass or bronze handles were 
placed on drawers merely for convenience. This may 
well be considered a French triumph in logic.” 

How well such furniture as we have been dis- 
cussing would fit into the average American home as 
it is furnished today with its reproductions of our 
own early productions, may be imagined by a glance 
at the pieces illustrated with this article. 

Unfortunately, in this country, there are at the 
present time not a great many collections of this 
furniture. But abroad, notably in the museums of the 
provincial towns, are many fine examples well worthy 
of the examination and study of the designer, manu- 
facturer and decorator. 











Bed dresser and chair of Louis XV period. Typical bourgeois interior of northwestern provincial 
France. 


Courtesy J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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FRE: TRAGEDY OF THE UNSEEW. Line 


HE travelling fraternity and the trade they rep- 

resent are finding it increasingly difficult to 
determine the season when the average buyer buys. 
They are met with the statement that “they are too 
early,” “too late,” “they call on Friday buyers on 
Tuesday or on Tuesday buyers on Friday,” “the 
season is backward,” “stock fully covered,” “not 
buying a thing,” and so on and so on. Reasons, which, 
though perfectly correct from the buyer’s standpoint, 
effectively nullify the entire season’s planning of a 
manufacturer. 

No matter what may be new, seasonably saleable 
or timely in the wholesale line, if the salesman is 
refused the opportunity of showing them to the 
buyer, all of the care that entered into the planning, 
styling, coloring, printing, weaving or otherwise 
manufacturing of the line, is of zero value as far as 
that particular buyer is con- 
cerned. He may “see it later” 
either in person at the salesroom 
or on the occasion of a return 
call by the traveller, but, on the 
other hand, he may not, and no 
man can measure the profits that 
he might have made on mer- 
chandise that he failed to see. 

While we believe that every 
buyer is justified in so ordering 





much of the guesswork and speculation that is bound 
to accompany the production and handling of new 
things. 

Every line that goes upon the road has been 
subjected to the closest scrutiny as regards quality, 
price and style, before it is folded to trunk size. As 
the pushcart peddler said to a customer concerning his 
apples “You no needa pick em over, dey already beena 
pick.” 

Each individual line representing the thought, the 
skill and the enterprise of an established firm consti- 
tutes a potential source of information concerning 
market tendencies, styles and types as interpreted by 
its sponsors and producers. It thus embodies a 
measure of information to which the buyer’s own 
interests require that he should have access. 

In centers remote from sources of supply the 
buyer who does not follow blind 
intuition can only perform his 
whole service to his community 
and to his firm by maintaining 
the closest acquaintance with all 
that the market affords. He can 
no more take it for granted that 
he knows the old lines without 
seeing them than he can that he 
is similarly familiar with the 
new ones that he has never seen. 





his own time that he may accom- 
plish the multiplicity of duties 
that fall to his lot every business 
day, we are of the opinion that 
the traveller’s call is as import- 
ant to the buyer as it is to the 
seller; that the examination of 
lines brought to the buyer’s 


territory by a travelling man provides an opportunity - 


for first-hand information concerning a market offer- 
ing, that should not be lightly refused. 

We have no patience with the absurd story of the 
traveller, who asked permission to use the buyer’s 
premises for the purpose of becoming reacquainted 
with his own samples, not having shown them for 
sometime, but we believe that the man who travels 
today, when expenses of every kind make travelling 
a costly investment, frequently fails to receive the real 
cooperation that his time and expenditure deserves. 

Apart from the expense of travelling, which as 
we have already suggested is today no small item, 
the wholesaler presents by means of his travelling 
representative, an important style forecast ; a selection 
of merchandise which has passed the bar of price 
criticism at the factory, and a showing from which 
there has already been eliminated, by comparison, 


The Traveling Salesman is still the 

Principal Ambassador of Commerce. 

He is justified in believing that it is 

as much to the buyers’ advantage to 

see his wares as it is for him to show 
them. 


Every changing season 
brings about new developments 
and new creations of merchan- 
dise lines. The extent of these 
changes may be sensed in his 
observation of his immediate 
surroundings; the demands of 
his own trade may point the way 
to new enterprises, but a first-hand examination of 
the lines carried to him fresh from the looms of 
domestic and foreign plants as well as from the studio 
and the factory are an evidence of source tendency 
that he should be first to disseminate in his own terri- 
tory. 

The ambassador of commerce, as the traveller 
used to be called, travels today a less leisurely schedule 
than his predecessor of a decade ago. He makes brief 
stays and quick departures. Consequently the modus 
operandi of his ‘contact is a studied conservation of 


his own and his customer’s time. He has learned to _ 


present his facts and his goods with an eye to brevity 
of speech and time and he is justified in believing that 
it is as much to the buyer’s advantage to see his wares 
as it is to him to show thefh. 

His visit is an opportunity for mutual service; 
an opportunity for the buyer to buy as well as one for 
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the seller to sell. Should either permanently cease to 
perform this natural function of their individual jobs 
their usefulness would be at an end. Buying and 
selling is thus a mutual benefit without which neither 
buyer nor salesman can continue to function and when 
to this we add the advantages that accrue from the 
swopping of ideas, the habitual indifference of the 
buyer who “never has time to look” and who “doesn’t 
need anything anyway,” is difficult to comprehend. 

We make no mention of antagonistic personalities, 
of prejudice nor of intentional discourtesy. These are 
merely incidental. But apart from these things 
we see no reason why the visits of the self- 
respecting salesman should not be as welcome to the 
buyer as the visits of the buyer are to those firms 
who constitute the wholesale supply sources. 

The buyer would be justified in resenting being 
missed in the travellers routine trip, the call is a com- 
pliment to the buyer’s importance, and is entitled to 
reciprocal courtesy. 


NEW SUMMER DECORATIVE COURSE 
¢ her announcement is out that the Master Institute 

of United Arts with headquarters at 310 River- 
side Drive, New York, will open its Summer session 
in Moriah, N. Y. on July Ist, the course to be “Beauty 
in the Home” and conducted by Tom Murray Baker. 
It will cover the principles of interior decoration and 
will apply to the simpler homes, covering wall hang- 
ings, textures, furniture and color; the lectures will 
be illustrated by slides and photographs. 





IN MR. BARTLETT’S DEPARTMENT AT 
McCUTCHEON’S 

M* BARTLETT’s department at James McCutcheon 

& Co. is quite out of the ordinary run of dry 
goods departments. While he carries an extensive 
variety of upholstery goods he carries also pleasing 
furniture, rugs and decorative accessories, including 
a lot of small things which gives the department, a 
studio effect—a very impressive and well chosen stock. 
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Two excellent window displays recently seen at James McCutcheon & Co. 
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A RECENT CONSTRUCTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN 


THE 


ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 


8 ban Antique and Decorative Arts Weague is 
destined to appeal very strongly not only to the 
antique dealers but decorators who handle antiques, 
either in fabrics, furniture, rugs, bronzes or ceramics. 
Its membership includes men of repute and wide 
influence in all branches of the decorative trades. 
Charles of London is president, Eugene J. Orsenigo, 
treasurer and James P. Montllor, secretary. 

At a recent meeting, the adoption of a code of 
ethics was proposed, condemning the sale of spurious 
antiques. This doesn’t mean the sale of reproductions. 
It means the misrepresentation of reproductions. 

The League also proposes that even the sale of 
an antique shall be accompanied by a bill describing 
any material restorations. 

In brief, it proposes to eliminate fraud; and we 
heartily commend their attitude not only because 
equitable but because constructive in the preservation 
of their interests and also the interests of reproduction 
makers and the decorator and merchandise dealer. 

Every time that the sale of an “antique” humbugs 
or misleads the public, distrust of the whole subject is 
engendered; and every questionable transaction re- 
dounds to the injury of the whole broad field. 

Reproductions are legitimate. Indeed they are 
bought by antiquarians. A man may have a house in 
which he has accumulated some fine old chairs, genuine 
old cabinets, some rare old chests, low-boys or high- 
boys but these things are usually purchased at rare 
intervals, and they are not enough to constitute the 
complete furnishings of the house. It is only logical 
that the balance of the house is brought into har- 
monious relationship with these pieces, and reproduc- 
tions are bought intentionally and intelligently. In 
fact in most cases the purchase of reproductions is 
compulsory since the scarcity of. genuine antiques in 
any of the periods is so great that only the very rich 
or the very fortunate could completely furnish a home 
with them. 

There is a field for reproductions and a big field, 
and legitimate dealers make no misrepresentation. 

The code of ethics proposed by the League is fair 
to all factions. And the only adverse criticism we 
have heard of it is the criticism of one dealer who 


said, that “it is undignified; that a lot of representa- 
tive business men should not find it necessary to adopt 
any code of ethics; that the proposal to do so gives of 
itself publicity to the evils complained of.” 

On the contrary, we know of no profession that 
hasn’t its code of ethics. The very foundation of the 
Christian religion rests upon the Ten Commandments 
—certainly that is a code of ethics. Lawyers and 
doctors are strict in their preservation of their codes, 
and bringing the subject nearer home, the architects, 
certainly a very reputable class, have a formidable 
code of ethics. 

Surely it would be absurd to suggest that the 
members of these professions are undignified because 
they have formulated and subscribed to their several 
ethical codes. 

Laws are made to protect the strong but to pro- 
tect the weak also. Codes in associations and legisla- 
tive. provisions in national affairs are designed to 
clarify the atmosphere and to enforce a consideration 
for all men’s rights. 

In many trades and particularly in the antique 
and decorative «arts trade, there are people whose 
business experience has been developed in various 


_parts of the world, where sharp practice in trading is 


not only tolerated but encouraged. In America such’ 


practice may bring them temporary prosperity but 
soon the buying public discovers that it is being fooled 
and withdraws its trade. 

Americans. who travel know this sharp practice. 
They know that in buying anything, in many parts of 
the world, it is always an adventure attended by bar- 
tering, subterfuge and bluff. These are not the 
characteristics which govern American business, and 
when forced to contend with them the average Ameri- 
can is put in a resentful mood. If they linger 
in some corners and byways of the antique and deco- 
rative arts field, the sooner they are eliminated, the 
sooner the business will be stabilized and dignified— 
and prosperity attend those worthy of prosperity. 

The Antique and Decorative Arts League is an 
organization whose influence will, we believe, be thor- 
oughly constructive and follow the lines of American 
business ethics. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


5 ts9 marked success of the semi-annual market 
weeks of the San Francisco Furniture Exchange 
has led to the planning of these well in advance and 
scarcely had the Spring event been held than plans 
were launched for the Fall Market Week. This is to 
be held the week of August Ist, and similar organiza- 
tions in other Pacific Coast cities are arranging their 
schedules accordingly, planning dates which will not 
conflict. The San Francisco organization has also set 
the dates for the market weeks to be held in 1928, 
having decided upon the week of January 23d for the 
Spring event, and the week of July 23 for the Fall 
showing. 





One of the largest business transactions in the 
Greater San Francisco field was consummated recently 
when the H. C. Capwell Company, of Oakland, 
merged with The Emporium, one of San Francisco’s 
largest stores. The deal involves a capital investment 
of $30,000,000 and as a result a new store is to be 
erected in Oakland involving an investment of 
$12,000,000. This new store, to be located in the block 
bounded by Nineteenth and Twentieth streets, Broad- 
way and Telegraph avenue, will be twelve stories in 
height and will be but little smaller than the great 
building planned by The Emporium for its property 
at Eighth and Market streets, San Francisco, which 
will be one of the largest in the world. The two new 
stores under a unified management will give Greater 
San Francisco two of the finest establishments of the 
kind to be found anywhere. Both The Emporium 
and the H. C. Capwell Company feature draperies and 
floor coverings extensively and The Emporium re- 
cently took over two floors of an adjoining building 
where a large furniture department had been opened. 

Hale Bros., San Francisco, has added a furniture 
section to supplement their drapery and floor covering 
departments. 

S. H. Harris & Co., with headquarters at San 
Francisco, have opened a branch at Oakland where 
drapery goods are carried at wholesale. 

A conference of members of the Merchandising 
Corporation of America, made up of seventeen of the 
largest department stores of the United States, was 
held early in March in the directors’ rooms of The 
Emporium, San Francisco. Among those in attendance 
were S. C. Blum, of Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; F. M. Ayers and F. M. Griffith, of L. A. 
Ayers & Co., Indianapolis, Inc.; Louis Bamberger, of 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J.; J. G. Bullock, of 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles, Cal.; G. N. Dayton, of the 
Dayton Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. A. Filene 
and E. J. Frost, of William Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston, Mass.; B. Forman, of the B. Forman Com- 





pany, Rochester, N. Y.; J. A. Porter, of Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash.; A. H. Burchfield, of the 
Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; Oscar Web- 
ber, of the J. F. Hudson Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
A. D. Hutzler, of Hutzler Bros. Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; Simon Lazarus, of F. & R. Lazurus & Co., 
Columbus, O.; Frederick H. Rike and Irving Kumler, 
of the Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, O.; S. Baer and 
Aaron Fuller, of Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; H. J. Tily, of Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; L. Taylor, of Wm. Taylor, Son & Co., 
Cleveland, O., and C. W. Steines, of The Emporium, 
San Francisco. The conference was given over largely 
to a discussion of research work made through divi- 
sional studies of the business of member stores. 

Miss Dorothy Simpson, formerly with Ray Coyle 
and Lee Eleanor Graham, is now in the decorating 
business on her own account at San Francisco, and is 
handling some important hotel work in Yosemite 
Valley. 
Dorothy True Bell, San Francisco, will move her 
studio shortly to quarters in the new Women’s Club 
Building on Sutter Street. 

Armstrong, Carter & Kenyon, interior decorators, 
281 Post Street, San Francisco, are expanding and 
have taken over an additional floor. 

L. C. Largent, formerly with the A. F. Marten 
Company, San Francisco, is now with Harold Wallece, 
interior decorator with a studio on Sutter Street. ’ 

The MacKinnon-Martin Co., wholesale draperies, 
has moved from 770 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
to the new Apparel Center Building on Fourth Street, 
near Market. 

Richard Walsh, manager of the drapery depart- 
ment of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., has severed his 
connection with this pioneer San Francisco firm, 
following an association of about twenty years. A 
successor has not been selected, as yet. 

Mrs. Minnie R. Churchill has sold her decorative 
and gift shop on Center Street, Berkeley, Cal. to 
Mrs. Kittie Carney. 

A. J. Watt, for many years in charge of the Den- 
ver branch of William Volker & Co., has been made 
manager of the San Francisco division, succeeding 
the late F. A. Carrick. 

E. D. Davis has been made buyer of rugs and 
carpets for Olds, Wortman & King, Portland, Ore. 

Frank Hall, formerly with the People’s Store, 
Tacoma, Wash., has opened a drapery shop in the new 
Skinner Building, Seattle. 

E. M. Heflin, former buyer of draperies and floor 
coverings for the Crescent Dry Goods Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash., has been placed in charge of the drapery 
department of Frederick & Nelson, Seattle. 


T. A. CHURCH. 
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See also pages 97, 98, 107 and 117. 
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WANTED—A PLAN FOR FAIR DISTINCTION 


OR a number of months, this magazine has been 

discussing that phase of interior decoration, which 
makes it possible for an out-and-out amateur to put 
out advertising literature, to obtain samples, to intro- 
duce customers to the wholesale trade and to compete 
with responsible decorative merchants of both stand- 
ing and experience. 
_ The first article on the subject was entitled “Who 
Pays the Freight,” whieh appeared last September 


and pointed out the danger to the wholesale trade of . 


irresponsible amateur competition with established 
decorators. In January of this year, an article entitled 
“These Amateur Decorators” pointed the way to a 
possible correction of unfavorable conditions by the 
closing paragraph, which said, Jf the prevalence of the 
amateur and the ignorance of the inexperienced free 
lance is a serious menace to the legiti- 
mate prosperity of the interior decora- 
tive industry and if the ignorant opera- | 
tions of the amateur bring the entire 
industry into disrepute, the legitimate 
trade has the possibility of forming an 
organization with sufficient numbers 
and business prestige to keep the 
amateur within the limits that his or 
her experience justifies—and that m 
most cases is merely that of a retail 
shopper with neither standing nor 
privilege in the wholesale trade. 

We have always recognized the 
difficulty of determining a fair and 
reasonable basis of judgment concern- 
ing the status of any individual in the 
interior decorative business, and in 
order to arrive at a reasonable clarifica- 
tion of the present situation, it must be 
approached without prejudice and with 
a real desire to be helpful. 

It has been the privilege of the writer to meet 
decorative workers of all ages, types and kinds, and it 
may be honestly said that there is no single outstand- 
ing characteristic that successful decorators possess in 
common. It would, therefore, be impossible, as we 
view it, for any. wholesale firm to encourage or dis- 
courage the amateur on the visible evidence of the seeds 
of success. In the vernacular, “there is no such animal.” 

What then could we suggest as a basis of admis- 
sion to decorative legitimacy? 

Our answer is two-fold: first, On the volume and 
nature of discoverable past business transactions; 
second, On the character, extent and value of the 
applicant’s business stock and premises. 

A short time ago, the importing jobbers and 
manufacturers were called upon by a young man, who 





was desirous of establishing himself in the decorative 
business. He presented as his credentials a statement 
of his various periods of employment by others; an 
account of his financial standing; explained the 
amount he wished to invest in various kinds of stock; 
described the type and location of the studio he had 
rented, winding up his summary with an estimate of 
the credit he would require and the period that would 
be necessary to create a going concern. 

More recently another man called upon the New 
York trade with a similar object in view. In the latter 
case the applicant for trade courtesy had had no 
experience of any kind in interior decoration. By the 
help of wealthy and influential relatives, he proposed 
to establish a studio for the purpose of handling furni- 
ture, bric-a-brac, gift wares, fabrics and to undertake 
the sale and installation of decorative 
ornaments. He hadn’t the slightest 
acquaintance with the Metropolitan 
sources of supply for the things he 
needed, nor had he any technical 
knowledge of values or quality. 

These two actual cases illustrate in 





The enormous growth in 
the number of homes has 
increased the number of 
decorators both profes- 
sional and amateur. The 
time has come when a 
fair plan is necessary to 
distinguish between these 
two classes in the matter 
of service discounts, etc., 
each may rightly be 
entitled to. 


a partial sense the situation that exists. 
The business ranks of dealers in deco- 
rative materials and service are being 
augmented by both the qualified and 
the unqualified, and it will be difficult 
indeed to determine between the man 
with knowledge, experience, established 
clientele and the man sponsored and 
supported by a coterie of wealthy and 
influential friends and relatives. 

It ought to be very definitely estab- 
lished however, that so long as an indi- 
vidual has established a place of busi- 

.ness and is willing to buy a stock of 
decorative materials, that individual is entitled to con- 
sideration as a legitimate merchant. 

On the other hand when it comes to the matter of 
so-called trade courtesy, the furnishing of showroom 
service and the unlimited employment of manufac- 
turers’ samples to and by those who have no 
business premises, no stock, nothing personally invested 
except their time, it would seem as if a definite dis- 
tinction should rightfully be made between the price 
quoted and the courtesies rendered to this class of 
customers and to the class of customers that by sub- 
stantial investment, by experience and by personal 
ability, wield a greater and perhaps a more permanent 
influence upon the business of those who produce, 
import or wholesale the materials that enter into 
decorative contracts. 

If no such distinction is made and if the casual 
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amateur who turns an idle hand to assisting friends 
and acquaintances to decorate as a pleasant pastime; 
or if the over-ambitious employee, tempted to start in 
business by means of some fat contract filched from 
his employer, is to be accorded the same standing, the 
same discounts and the same courtesies as is right- 
fully the prerogative of responsible establishments, 
there is set up an abnormality of condition that is 
bound to reflect its influences in all branches of the 
home-furnishings industry. 





OUR SUMMER CLASSES IN DRAPERY 
CUTTING 

— announced in these pages is an innova- 

tion that marks one of the most helpful steps to 
retail drapery merchants that has ever been put out by 
any magazine. Influenced by the tremendous lack of 
practical workroom experience in the retail drapery 
trade, the publishers of THE UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR 
Decorator have planned to inaugurate a Summer 
class for the purpose of teaching the fundamental 
principles of drapery cutting and making. 

Bearing in mind, the advantages accruing from 
personal guidance in the study of an obscure and 
difficult technical subject, it has been arranged, within 
reasonable limits that this class shall be open to visit- 
ing drapery workers for a period of one or two weeks, 
beginning July 18th. 

These classes will be under the personal direction 
of John W. Stephenson, author of “Drapery Cutting 
and Making,” “Modern Furniture Upholstering,” etc., 
who has been for 20 years editor of THE UPHOLSTERER 
& INTERIOR Decorator and in the closest possible 
touch with drapery requirements in all quarters and 
for all purposes. 

In addition to the personal instruction given in 
class, the student will be provided with facilities for 


continuing the study of the subject, subsequent to the 


class sessions. 

It is not expected nor intended that in the short 
space of one or two weeks, it will be possible to 
develop a complete knowledge of the principles’ of 
drapery cutting, but Mr. Stephenson’s experience with 
former pupils and his broad knowledge of both the 
technical and artistic sides of drapery matters justifies 
the expectation that any pupil, of ordinary intelligence, 
can acquire the rudiments of drapery cutting practice 
in such a way that subsequent home study and practice 
will ripen into a complete general knowledge of drapery 
cutting principles. 

It is planned at present that these classes shall be 
made available in two ways—the primary principles 
being covered in the sessions of the first week for 
those who have only that much time at their disposal, 
while those who can devote the second week to the 
study, will be carried farther along in the subject. 





These classes have been specially arranged for 
first and second periods of five days each—July 18th 


to July 22nd, and July 25th to July 29th, in order that 


this period may be planned by busy workers as a part 
of their Summer vacation. 

In this way it will be possible for those interested 
to visit New York during the progress of these classes 
with a minimum loss of time, and to begin under 
competent direction, the study of a subject that may 
multiply many fold their chances for success in their 
chosen field of work. ‘ 

Further particulars may be obtained by corre- 
spondence. 





JOSEPH P. CALLAHAN RETIRES 

KKK HE announcement that Joseph 
P. Callahan will retire as 

buyer and merchandise manager 


the most startling item of news 
to reach the New York trade this 
month. 

In the‘January number of 
this magazine, considerable space 
Ye was devoted to a description of 
Josep P. Cauranan Mr. Callahan’s merchandising 

methods, emphasizing that these 
in a great measure had contributed to his remarkable 
success. ‘ 

He now retires after 51 years of the most active 
association with the New York upholstery field. 


Mr. Call%han’s resignation takes effect on May 5th, 


he having on April 6th celebrated the 51st anniversary 
of the day of his employment in the upholstery depart- 
ment of A. T. Stewart & Co. / 

In September, last year, Mr. Callahan completed 
41 years as buyer of the upholstery department of 
James A. Hearn & Sons. During this period, he has 
also taken a very prominent part in the executive work 
of the Store Improvement Association, over which he 
presided for 16 years. 

Mr. Callahan has always been known as an 
aggressive merchant, whose purchases were of such 
magnitude that they frequently exceeded the purchases 
of jobbing institutions. 

In the carpet auction, that has just closed, it is a 
significant testimonial to his importance as a dis- 
tributor that the carpet department of James A. Hearn 
& Sons, of which he is merchandise head and as such 
was in attendance at the auction, is credited in the 
New York papers as being the heaviest purchaser 
during the auction session. 

Mr. Callahan retires in the full vigor of his 
success to take in his remaining years a well-earned 
rest, for which his many friends will wish for him the 
longest posible period of enjoyment. 





of James A. Hearn & Sons, was. 
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The men and women of today have different interests 
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from those of the last generation. 


NEW CONDITIONS DEMAND NEW METHODS 


HE old woman who attempted to sweep back the 

sea with a broom was beaten before she started 
because she failed to recognize the inadequacy of the 
method. The futility of her plan is suggested by the 
persistence of men who fail to recognize the fact that 
new living conditions necessitate new business 
methods and new selling plans with which to meet 
them. 

We have been so long accustomed to considera- 
tion of the home as the center of family interest that 
it requires a little readjustment before one can accept 
the fact that other perfectly legitimate interests may 
have created a substitute for many of the things the 
home formerly provided. 

We may have the profound 
conviction that the home, its furnish- 
ings, its locality, its environment, 


Although the Business 


While all housekeeping functions are not so 
easy as appears to be the situation in this case, we 
must recognize the fact that we live in an age of 
domestic simplification. Enormous buildings contain- 
ing one, two, three or four-roomed apartments ; living 
rooms that serve the purposes of dining room and 
bedroom as well, and kitchenettes that are little more 
than closet spaces with room for the cooking apparatus 
but no room for the cook, are conditions that exist, 
and furnishings and furniture that serve dual pur- 
poses are a sign of the times. 

Notwithstanding these facts, however, there is 
probably more building of individual homes going on 
in the suburbs of large cities than has ever before 
been the case. Go where you will, 
acreage land is being cut up into 
building lots, communities are spring- 


are the greatest and most active fac- Man mayregret changes ing into existence and with the 
tors in the safeguarding of loyal hich have taken place steater development of bus and rail- 


citizenship and high moral standards. 
We may be as thoroughly convinced 


in the ways of American 


road commuting developments, these 
communities will spread farther and 


that any lessening of interest inhome lHving, he must accept farther afield from business centers. 
up-keep will inevitably react on the them as facts and con- It is, therefore, a reasonable assump- 


manners and morals of family life. 
We may even strive to promote a 
return to that condition where the them. 
home and its furnishings were a 

source of family pride and social standing. But even 
the most ardent advocators of home up-keep must 
realize that different living conditions exist and that 
their influence is inescapable. 

A Western real estate dealer who tried to sell a 
house to a pair of newlyweds was greeted with the 
following reply: “Why buy a home? I was born in a 
hospital ward, reared in a boarding school, educated 
in a college, courted in an automobile, married in a 
church; I live in an apartment, spend my mornings 
playing golf, my afternoons at bridge and in the 
evening we dance or go to the movies. When I am 
sick I go to the hospital and when I die I will be 
buried from an undertaker’s chapel. All we require 
is a garage and a bedroom. Good bye.” 


duct his affairs to meet 


tion that while population majorities 
may be housed in apartment homes 
which force them to obtain their 
recreations through some outside 
source, there will be always unit types of homes where 
family life of the old-fashioned sort is perpetuated. 

These two classes of trade can both be served by 
any live retail merchant. But to serve them success- 
fully he must recognize the differences between them 
and plan both his stock and his sales campaign with 
the needs and limitations of each type of householder 
in mind. 

The ideal retailer puts himself in his customer’s 
place and tries to give not the sort of service that he, 
the retailer, thinks the customer ought to have but the 
sort of service the customer wants. And furthermore 
he recognizes that his customer’s desires are not the 
fruit of stubbornness or perversity but are forced 
upon him by real needs and potent circumstances. 
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THE PRIVATE OFFICE OF A REAL ESTATE FIRM 


The heads of the firm of Charles Griffith and Eugene Moses & Co. are interested in antiques and their 
premises on West Fifty-Seventh Street have the charm of the offices ‘of an old India goods merchant of a 
hundred and fifty years ago. See text on opposite page. 
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THE DECORATOR AS A BUSINESS GETTER 


Interior Decoration as a Business Factor in All Kinds of Trades—In the Show-Window, Store Background 
and Office—A Real Estate Man’s Premises—A Banker's Premises—The Preachment of a Western 
Decorator on the Business Psychology of Good Furnishings. 


¢¢f— AM doing a considerable business,” said a 

western decorator, “with a group of people 
who a few years ago, would have been regarded as 
impossibles, 

“The interior decorator always finds it embarras- 
sing to get into the private house. He has to wait 
for a bid, an invitation or an opening of some sort, 
but neither I nor my two solicitors have any difficulty 
in reaching business men, and we do a rattling good 
trade with shop and showroom furnishing, and in 
some cases, we have taken permanent care of the 
window work.” 

Nowhere in the world do you find such show- 
rooms as we have in America. In Europe, even in 
the offices of firms famous in the world of industrial 
art, the showrooms are on a par with the sort of 
thing we see in New York South of Delancey Street. 

The approach to them, the surroundings and the 
interiors are all wretchedly dingy; there is no attempt 
anywhere to stimulate business by example. 

The goods are not shown as they are in the whole- 


sale warerooms of America. They are reminders of 
conditions that existed in the United States, fifty years 
ago. 

The western decorator has discovered that in 
America this theory of the influence of environment 
is a generally accepted theory. It matters not whether 
it is a beauty parlor or boot-and-shoe shop, the pro- 
prietor is often eager not only to make an appeal to 
his customers through the charm of the surroundings 
but to indulge a personal satisfaction in this back- 
ground of comfort and refinement. 

With the man or woman who lives in this atmos- 
phere at home, it is natural that his business quarters 
reflect similar taste but the newly-rich without 
inherited background of refinement are just as sus- 
ceptible, and we find, even in the cloak and suit show- 
room of the man who not long ago plied his needle 
in an East Side sweat-shop, the most delightful of 
furnishings. And it’s not all conventional work; it’s 
not all very formal period work. 

There is a real estate firm uptown, just off West 











The fireplace in the office of Charles Griffith & Eugene Moses & Co. 
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57th Street, Charles Griffith & Eugene Moses & Co. 
and their premises are done in the antique style. 

The rooms are large and lend themselves to treat- 
ment very readily. The conference room is of a size 
and dimension, suggesting the gathering place of an 
old country tavern. 

The members of the firm happen to be interested 
in antiques and their furnishings are all well authenti- 
cated examples, even to the wood-work and the cup- 
boards on either side of the fireplace, found in remote 
country corners and rehabilitated with a delightfully 
social relationship in a busy New York building. 

It’s a very effective business setting, much like the 
sort of a setting an old India goods merchant might 
have had a hundred and fifty years ago. It’s an 
arresting atmosphere. 

Now, there is a good deal claimed for personality 
in business. 

Salesmanship is supposed to be stimulated 50 per 
cent. by personality, an indefinite sort of term cover- 
ing many elements—appearance, charm and persua- 
siveness. There is also a great deal of stress laid 


upon the power of suggestion. Personality and Sug- 
gestion—it’s a great combination force and easily 
comprehended. We see it in the mannequin at the 
fashion show. She has naturally personality, plus 
power of suggestion. 

We see it in a lesser degree in the manner in 
which a salesman shows his goods—a man having an 
appreciation of color combinations presenting his 
product to much greater advantage than he who is 
indifferent, unappreciative and unsympathetic. 

“T find,” said one man recently, “very little diff- 
culty in approaching this subject with the storekeeper 
for they have all been educated to the advantage of 
good window work. They know that the public is 
impressed favorably or unfavorably by the character 
of their windows which carry personality of style or 
sloppiness, the same as an individual; and if this 
influence is conveyed by merely the window, they 
realize the much greater influence of the more exten- 
sive store interior. It matters little whether a small 
millinery shop or the broad expanse of a department 
store floor—the environment influences are important. 


Another view in the private office of the firm of Charles Griffith & Eugene Moses & Co. See text above. 
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Scenic paper entitled “New York Harbor” made especially for W. & J. Sloane and supplied by them in the decoration 
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of corridors of the new Barclay Hotel. 


When a customer’s mind is made receptive to the 
presentations of the salesman, it is obviously easier to 
do business. We find this psychological effect in the 
tremendous strides of the chain cigar stores through 
pleasing service, in surroundings that are in good 
taste, neat, and what’s more, sanitary. Compare that 
condition with the state of things twenty years ago 
when the cigar store Indian invited you into a shop 
that was reeking with onions and cabbage, the pro- 
prietor in shirt sleeves, suspenders and a permanent 
grouch, and you will arrive at the solution of the big 
success of the United Cigar Stores and the Schulte 
stores. Personality and the Power of Suggestion, 
that is the answer. 

“When I bring to the attention of a shop-keeper,” 
continued the decorator, “the fact that poor surround- 
ings counteract all the effects of close prices, variety 
of stock and desirability of merchandise, most of them 
admit it without argument. 

“Even the banks and the big financial institutions 
are amenable to this thought. One banker said to me 
recently : 

“You are right, and we’ve decided to make our 
surroundings more sympathetic. We don’t wish the 
man who comes in to borrow money to feel uncon- 
sciously the sternness, hardness and severity of our 
surroundings.’ 





“Only recently, I replaced all the hard, stiff office 
furniture of a big private bank with comfortable, 
upholstered chairs, the sort of thing you buy for your 
own home. The hangings, the carpet and_ general 
furnishings were at least cordial and human,.and I 
think they tempered a bit and softened the attitude of 
even the. unsuccessful borrower.” 

My advice to the young man getting into interior 
decoration is not to wait until his reputation gets him 
in touch with the general pub: c but to get after the 
business firms, up one street and down another. Make 
a sysfematic canvass. Talk not so much estheticism 
as business policy, for it is good busmess: policy to 
dress well, not only your person but your surround- 
ings. 

OPEN RETAIL ORIENTAL ART GOODS 
SECTION IN PHILADELPHIA 
ne & CrLoTHieR have opened an Oriental 

art goods section featuring particularly Chinese 


and Japanese art wares, textiles; etc. In this depart- 


ment are displayed the various purchases of George 
Robinson who spends part of every year in the Orient 
with headquarters in Kobe, where he collects the 
stocks that are sold in the Strawbridge & Clothier 
department. £ 
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ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS FOR THE 
DECORATOR 

Besar is a natural relationship between architecture 

and interior decoration. In the early days at least, 
the styles of the former influenced the style of the 
latter; in furniture and fabrics the decorative motifs 
were taken almost wholly from architecture, changed 
only sufficiently to meet the limitations of the wood 
carver and the weaver. Later, in the times when 
furniture and fabric designers had ceased to copy to 
any considerable degree architectural ornament, their 
productions nevertheless were surrounded with the 
same atmosphere as the architectural creations of their 
times. 

Therefore, the study of architecture, up to a cer- 
tain point, becomes more or less an essential study to 
the interior decorator if he is to know, as our best 
decorators do, how to create in his work the harmonic 
relationship which should exist between the architec- 
tural styles of the houses he is called upon to 
decorate, and the decoration he supplies. 

Unfortunately the decorator who is pressed for 
time must do most of his study of architecture inde- 
pendently. The courses given in our schools and 
colleges are, for the most part, too technical and go 
into detail concerning phases of the subject about 
which the decorator has little or no interest. 

For the decorator or for the student of decoration 
who desires to study independently we have compiled 
the following list of books, which while not including 
all valuable books which have been written on the 
subject, nevertheless contains the titles of volumes 
which will give their owner a working knowledge of 
the artistic and design side of architecture. 

These books may be purchased either directly 
from us or upon request we will supply the name of 
the publisher from whom they may be bought direct. 


GENERAL 

CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE In Italy, 
Greece and Levant by W. P. P. Longfellow. Illustrated. 
Price $7.75, postpaid. 

ESSENTIALS IN ARCHITECTURE by John 
Belcher. An analysis of principles. Illustrated. Price 
$3.25, postpaid. 

FOUNDATIONS OF CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE 
by H. L. Warren. Illustrated. Price $5.25, postpaid. 

GREAT STYLES OF INTERIOR ARCHITEC- 
TURE by Roger Gilman. Price $7.75, postpaid. 

HAND BOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLES 
by A. Rosengarten. Illustrated. Price $2.75, postpaid. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE by H. Kimball 
and G. H. Ebgell. Price $4.00, postpaid. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE STU- 
DENT by B. Fletcher. Illustrated. Price $12.25, postpaid. 

HOW TO STUDY ARCHITECTURE by C. H. 
Caffin. Illustrated. Price $4.25, postpaid. 

ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE by A. B. Green- 
berg. Price 75c., postpaid. 


SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE by R. 
Sturgis. Illustrated. Price, $2.75 postpaid. 


BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE 

BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE ARCHITEC- 
TURE by Jackson. Two volumes. Illustrated. Price 
$25.50, postpaid. 

CLASSIC 

ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND ROME. Two 
volumes. Illustrated. Price on request. 

ELEMENTS OF FORM AND DESIGN IN 
CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE by A. Stratton. Illustrated. 
Price $7.75, postpaid. 

GOTHIC 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE by Jackson. Two 
volumes. Illustrated. Price $25.00. 


MEDIEVAL 


MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE by Porter. Two 
volumes. Illustrated. Price $12.50, postpaid. 


RENAISSANCE 


(THE) ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE IN ITALY by W. J. Anderson. Illustrated. 
Price on request. 

EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND by J. A. Gotch. Illustrated. Price $9.25, 
postpaid. 

AMERICAN 

COLONIAL HOUSES by J. E. Chandler. Illustrated. 
Price $5.25, postpaid. 

EARLY AMERICAN DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE by Fiske Kimball. Illustrated. Price $12.25, post- 
paid. 

EARLY CONNECTICUT ARCHITECTURE by 
Kelly. Illustrated. Price $10.25. 

NEW ENGLAND GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
Price $12.25, postpaid. 

DUTCH - 

DUTCH ARCHITECTURE of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury by J. P. Meiras and F. R. Yerbury. Illustrated. 
Price $10.25, postpaid. , 

ENGLISH 

ARCHITECTURE OF ROBERT AND JAMES 
ADAM by Bothen. Price $60.00. 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD. A selection of pho- 
tographs and measured drawings. Price $10.00, postpaid. 

(THE) ENGLISH HOME FROM CHARLES I to 
GEORGE IV, by Gotch. Price $12.25, postpaid. 


FORMER HOUSES OF THE LATE GEORGIAN 
PERIOD by Ramsey. Price on request. 
FRENCH 
(THE) CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF 
FRANCE by Roussel. (In French.) Price $15.00. 
ITALIAN 


ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY by Cummings. Two 
volumes. Illustrated. Price $10.25, postpaid. 

BRICK ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES AND RENAISSANCE IN ITALY by Strack. 
Illustrated. Price $8.00, postpaid. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE by Gro- 
mort. Illustrated. Price $5.25, postpaid 


SCANDINAVIAN 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHITECTURE by Rordam. 
Illustrated. Price $6.25, postpaid. 


SPANISH 


ARCHITECTURE AND ALLIED ARTS IN OLD 
SPAIN by A. L. Mayer. Illustrated. Price $7.75, post- 
paid. 























A SERIES OF PACIFIC COAST INTERIORS, V 
See also pages 97, 98, 107 and 108. 
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WHO'S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


Brief Biographies of Leading Individuals:in the Retail Upholstery, Drapery and Decorative Fields. 
See plate on opposite page. 


Davin C. THEALL, Upholstery Buyer, R. H. 
White & Co., Boston.—Started with R. H. White & 
Co., Boston as assistant buyer at 22 years of age. 
After three or four years engaged with Mandel Bros., 
Chicago, but after a few weeks returned to R. H. 
White & Co. Later engaged with Bolton & Neeley, 
New Haven, who were succeeded by the Edward 
Malley Co. Remained there three years subsequently 
going on the road as travelling salesman for J. B. 
Ryer. Returned to Boston and was for a time with 
W. S. Butler and Lewis & Henderson. Rejoined R. 
H. White & Co. as buyer on August 6, 1926. Cele- 
brated Twentieth Anniversary last year, having seen 
the business increase four times over in that period. 

Ropert A. Ross, Merchandise Manager, B. Alt- 
man & Co., New York.—Served apprenticeship with 
McKay, in Inverness, Scotland. Came to this country 
- and engaged with Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, Mass. 
Later engaged in the silk department of B. Altman & 
Co., graduating from there into the upholstery depart- 


ment and then successively buyer of lace curtains, 


heavy goods, decorative goods, wholesale upholstery 
and recently, after twenty years employment, elected 
director of the firm and merchandise manager over the 
upholstery department and the dress silk department. 

FRANK T. Snyper, Upholstery Buyer, John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia——Engaged as office boy in 
the upholstery department of John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia, September 6, 1893, eventually becoming 
assistant buyer. In 1911 transferred to New York 
store as buyer remaining one year; returning to Phila- 
delphia in 1912. as buyer and manager of .the uphol- 
stery department. 

R. L. Bropt, Upholstery Buyer, Bon Marche, 
Inc., Asheville, N. C_—Practical workroom experience 
including the making and hanging of window shades, 
cutting and making carpets, designer, cutter and 
drapery workroom foreman. Nine years with David- 
son Bros. Co., Sioux City, Iowa; five years with J. H. 
C. Petersen’s Sons Co., Davenport, Iowa; four years 
with M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa. Became 
upholstery buyer of the Bon Marche, Inc., Asheville, 
N. C., December, 1925. 

WIt.iaM C, Bart Lett, Upholstery Buyer, James 


McCutcheon & Co., New York.—As a boy of fourteen 
engaged with Stern Bros. on West 23rd Street in 1884 
as cash messenger. Chosen by Louis Kurr for his 
department and in 1896 went, with Mr. Kurr as 
assistant buyer into the employ of B. Altman & Co., 
who at that time were erecting the addition to their 
store at 6th Avenue and 19th Street. In 1906 returned 
to Stern Bros. as supervisor of combined upholstery 
and lace curtain departments then in charge of two 
buyers. In 1908 Mr. Kurr returned to Stern Bros., 
and at his death in 1913 Mr. Bartlett was made his 
successor as upholstery buyer. In 1921 entered the 
employ of Lord & Taylor as upholstery buyer and in 
1925 created the upholstery department in the new 
store of James McCutcheon & Co. 

FRANK R. MILLINGTON, Upholstery Buyer, Boston 
Store, Chicago.—English by birth, brought up in 
Canada, started in carpet and drapery business at the 
Boston Store, Chicago in 1890. After serving as sales- 
man for seven years, was given charge of the lace 
curtain and drapery departments. Remained in this 
capacity for seven years and for six years with Car- 
son, Pirie Scott & Co., and the Broadway Department 
Store of Los Angeles. Returned at that time to the 
Boston Store to take charge of the drapery department 
as buyer and manager. 

Harvey J. Lercu, Upholstery Buyer, John Wana- 
maker, New York.—Began in the upholstery and 
drapery business with Weschler & Abraham (now 
Abraham & Straus) remaining four years; ten years 
with B. Altman & Co., and for the past thirty years 
with John Wanamaker, New York, assuming charge of 
the upholstery department in 1918. 

Joun C. ScHENCKE, Upholstery Buyer, L. Bam- 
berger & Co., Newark.—Started in the upholstery busi- 
ness with J. B. Ryer as a boy. Then with W. & H. 
Mumford, Brooklyn, afterwards with Abraham & 
Straus as a salesman, five years; Stern Bros. five years 
in charge of the decorative laces ; B. Altman & Co., five 
years, decorative laces, John Wanamaker, seven years, 
establishing decorative lace department; going to 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J., in 1918 asi con- 
tract decorator and assistant buyer, taking charge of 
the department as buyer in May, 1926. 
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COMMON SENSE 


HILE the living room of the modern home opens 

its friendly doors to the companions of the 
family, the dining room, in a much more intimate 
sense, extends its hospitality to the guests of the house- 
hold group. For this reason, the dining room should be 
primarily a room of pleas- 
ant environment, its fur- 
nishings should typify the 
spirit of good feeling and 
hospitality, the atmosphere 
must be cozy and exhila- 
rating, the lights subdued 
and the movable furniture 
substantial and comfort- 
able. 

In this room, more, 
perhaps, than in the living 
room, there is a single 
purpose to be served. It 
is as its name implies, 
logically and obviously a 
*‘dining room.’’ From 
time to time, its furnish- 
ings may be rearranged to 
suit a temporary emer- 
gency of adifferent charac- 
ter but in the main, its 
interests are of a gustatory 
character, and its entire 
furnishings must con- 
tribute to the pleasures of 
the table. 

In style the dining room may follow any one of a 
number of period types with equal propriety. The 
Gothic, which for other rooms may be considered too 
stately and severe, is in some of its modified forms a 








IN FURNISHING 


Il1I—Tue Din1tnc Room 


favorite form of decoration for the dining room. The 
Elizabethan, the Jacobean, the Georgian or the 
Colonial are each appropriate when carefully related 


to the location and dimensions of the room. 
There seems to be no particular reason why the 





dining room should be rele- 
gated to the rear of a house 
and yet in most cases, this 
room is denied a front 
outlook unless it should so 
happen that the home is 
on the corner of a street 
where the side windows 
also occupy a frontage. 

The dining room 
should receive plenty of 
daylight, either directly 
from large outside win- 
dows or from partition 
windows through a sun 
room. In the latter case, 
the sun room itself ab- 
sorbs the brilliancy of 
direct sunshine and gives 
ample though subdued 
daylight for the dining 
room. In either event, the 
windows of the dining 
room require a flexible 
form of curtaining, which 
may be made to subdue a 
too intrusive glare or to 


completely shut out the windows when occasion . 
demands artificial illumination. 


Another feature which window arrangements 


must help to supply is that of excluding the torrid heat 


” 








of summer sunshine. 
a sun room, the sun 
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Where daylight filters through 
room cuts down the heat of the 


sun’s rays but if further protection is required, exterior 
awnings or rolling sunshades should be employed in 
order to bring the dining room to a condition of com- 
fort on summer days. 


In the dining room, perhaps more than anywhere 
else, there is a danger of conflict between various 
elements of decoration. There is a temptation because 
of the multiplicity of excellent wall treatments, of 
employing an elaborate scheme of wall decoration and 


then spoiling it by 


partial obliteration. To employ 


a tapestry for example, or an excellent wall paper 


landscape or a series 
of the highest taste 
elegant, and full of 


of hand-painted panels expressive 
and not only expensive but rich, 
interest and then to set before 


them elements of furniture, the permanent topography 
of which cuts into the pattern of the pictorial or ver- 
dant wall so as to destroy the design, is a decorative 
anachronism for which there is no justification. 
Similarly, to encumber the furniture with upright 
ornaments, ornamental bric-a-brac or appurtenances of 


dining room service, 


that disfigure or cut up a picture 


panel so as to interfere with the continuity of a wall 
scheme, sets up a contradiction of furnishing interest 
that is both redundant and inharmonious. 

If the furniture or the bric-a-brac is of such a 
character that its value and its appearance is an 


integral part of the decorative scheme, better by far 


to back it with an 


inconspicuous, unassertive back- 


ground, against which it can shine in full glory and 
with interest undivided. 

Of late years, there has developed a fancy for 
dining room furniture of lighter specific weight—chairs 
that are easily moved and yet comfortable and sub- 
stantial; buffets, dinner wagons and side tables on 
“stilt” legs instead of the older type that are cased 


down to the floor. I 


n the choice of these things, room 


dimensions as well as personal preference has a con- 


trolling influence. 





Box-like units which necessarily 








































occupy considerable cubic space have the appearance 
of filling up a room and therefore should be avoided 
in rooms of limited size. On the other hand, furni- 
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ture pieces which are raised from the floor on slender 
stilt-like legs, though covering the same area of floor 
space, seem to have less bulk. 

In the treatment of the floor also it is possible to 
exert a controlling influence on the appearance of the 
room. Floors that are completely covered with carpet 
do not give the same spacious effect to a room of 
limited dimensions that is obtained by the use of 
generous, uncovered floor surrounds with a central 
rug of suitable dimensions or scatter rugs, which 
reveal uncovered spaces of finished floor. 

The use of built-in furniture, such as cupboards, 
buffets, and glass-doored closets is obtaining greater 
favor in small homes. The convenience of such units 
appeals to the housewife and their use also obviates 
the necessity of other floor encumbering furniture. 
There is, however, a danger that built-in fitments may 
be overdone and where the decorator has the oppor- 
tunity of conferring with his client during the process 
of building, he can exercise a restraining influence. 

In the matter of artificial lighting, there is a wide 
range of choice—direct types of lighting fixtures, semi- 
indirect and wholly indirect being available for the 


purpose of providing “light for light’s sake,” and a 
wide range of ornamental types, which provide both 
decoration and illumination. In the choice of these 
and in their placing, they should achieve the purpose 
of the room, which is that of providing a place for the 
entertainment of intimate friends within an atmosphere 
of sociability and comfort. 





GIMBEL BROS. PHILADELPHIA OPENING 
PS ycws Bros., Philadelphia, are holding during the 

month of April a formal opening and industrial 
exposition of the greater Gimbel store. 

This is announced by them as a formal presenta- 
tion to Philadelphia of the new Gimbel building and 
an industrial exposition representing every department. 

Five hundred exhibits will be held throughout 
the store and of particular interest to our trade is that 
featured in the Upholstery Department of which H. K. 
Gregory is the head. 

Through the courtesy of Bernard Davis, president 
of the La France Textile Industries, a replica, reduced 
in size, of their exhibit shown at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial will be erected. 
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BLauvELT—James H. Blauvelt of J. C. Demarest 
& Co., and later with W. & J. Sloane, entered the 
service of Lord & Taylor the first week in April. 
Mr. Blauvelt is to be Assistant Buyer and Assistant 
Manager of the Interior Decorating Department. 

WEINECK—F., F. Weineck of Weineck-Kollinger 
Co., sailed on March 12th on the S. S. Stuttgart for a 
2-month business trip to the principal German, French, 
Belgian, Italian and other European manufacturing 
centers. 

AvpricH—Friends of Thomas B. Aldrich will be 
pleased to learn that he is slowly but surely on the 
road to recovery. Mr. Aldrich has been under treat- 
ment for some weeks at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore. He has been operated upon to correct 
serious complications of indigestion, and is now com- 
fortably convalescent. 

Van Note—Charles H. Van Note, well known 
in the upholstery and decorating trade, who, a couple 
of years ago, established a branch of A. H. Notman 
& Co. in Albany, has taken over the business in that 
city under the name of Chas. H. Van Note & Sons— 
the new firm going into operation on April Ist. The 
premises are at 80-82 State Street over Steefel Bros. 
store, where a complete furniture, drapery and deco- 
rative studio is in operation. 

Kress—Mrs. Elsie Tamar Kress of the Crescent 
Shop, Chicago, sailed on the S. S. Aquitania, March 
17th for a trip abroad in the interests of her business. 

Mrs. Kress has just opened a showroom in the 
building of the Woman’s Athletic Club. 

Lusk—Miss Elizabeth T. Lusk is receiving the 
congratulations of her many friends in the trade on 
her acquisition of a diamond studded wrist watch, 
presented by the Morris Bernhard Co., in recognition 
of her 25th anniversary with the firm. 

FRASER—W. D. Fraser of Strawbridge & Clothier, 
buyer and manager of the upholstery department, 
returned a week ago from a trip abroad covering the 
European markets in the interests of his department. 

SHEARER—N. W. Shearer, who formerly repre- 
sented Emden & Wormser, and who has recently been 
travelling for the Chester Lace Mills, has joined the 
selling force of James Kurnicki, Inc., and returns to 
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his old territory, which includes Pittsburgh, Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan. 

GosseTtt—Joseph Gossett with Mrs. Gossett, will 
sail on April 30th for a buying trip to the European 
markets. This trip is taken also as a celebration of 
the couple’s twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. : 

Compton—W. H. Compton is now representing 
the upholstery department of Schwarzenbach, Huber 
& Co. in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and other towns in that 
section. His headquarters are at 1322 Republic Bldg., 
209 So. State Street, Chicago, where a complete line 
of the firm’s fabrics may be seen. 

SNYDER—Frank R. Snyder, upholstery buyer for 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, returned recently 
from a very satisfactory trip covering the European 
markets in the interests of his department. 

Fay—L. R. Fay, well known in the New York 
market as upholstery buyer and recently with C. A. 
Dorney Furniture Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa., has joined 
the staff of N. Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia as 
assistant to E. V. Benoit beginning his new position 
the middle of last month. 

MonasH—Maurice L. Monash, in addition to the 
new connection announced in last month’s issue is still 
representing Staheli, Rietmann & Co. in his usual 
territory. 

. HANLEY-TayLor—George E. Hanley and I. Ernest 
Taylor formerly of Paine Furniture Co., Boston, 
recently opened an interior decorating studio at 
420 Boylston Street. 

LuKasHok—Samuel L. Lukashok of the Century 
Curtain Co., sailed on March 12th for a trip to the 
European markets. 

Doucuty—R. J. Doughty of R. & H. Silver of 
London, arrived in New York on the 23rd of March 
bringing with him a selection of his firm’s newest 
designs in upholstery fabrics. 

McCLoup—Charles- M. McCloud. of the Eden 
Mfg. Co., sailed for a two months’ trip to Italy on 
March 26th. 

PowpRELL—J. W. Powdrell of Powdrell & Alex- 
ander, Inc., who has recently been visiting in Florida, 
(Continued on page 134) 
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Three back settee from the Hunt Sale at the Anderson Galleries 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 

I ORDER to acquire prosperity a business must justify 

its existence by service. That is a truism but one 
which too many merchants forget. Too many worry 
along year after year achieving only a modest liveli- 
hood laboring under the faulty impression that the 
public exists mainly to patronize business rather than 
that business is but a tool in the public’s hand created 
to fill certain needs, and quite useless and unworthy 
of consideration if it does not fulfill those needs. 

We call the foregoing to the attention of a certain 
type of small retailer, unfortunately still prevalent. 
This is the dealer of the dingy not too clean show- 
room, inadequately lighted; the dealer whose stock 
is unclassified, difficult of display and old in patterns. 
You will find him located usually at the less desirable 
end of Main Street and you will hear his voice raised 
always in the chorus of those who cry, “Business is 
rotten.” 

He will say to you quite sincerely, “People ought 
to use furniture or fabrics or wall 
paper (as the case may be) and I’ve 
got lots of it for sale. Yet they won't 
come to my store.” And he will listen 
to you in amazement when you 
attempt to explain to him that the 
reason people will not patronize him 
is because he is not giving them ser- 
vice. He does not realize that today 
the word service means a great deal 
more than merely the offering of a 
commodity for sale. 

If the public were articulate it 
would say to the retailer, “If you want 
our trade and the attendant prosperity, 
you must meet our demands which 
may be described somewhat as follows : 
In a not too inconvenient locality you 





Rare mahogany writing table chair from 
the Hunt Sale at the Anderson Galleries. 








must establish a store which is clean 
and light where your stock may be 
advantageously displayed for our 
selection. You must carry such wares 
as fulfill our needs and your prices 
must be within reason. You must 
flatter us, cajole us, lure us, you must 
show us novelties when novelties are 
the vogue, staple wares when the 
craze for novelties has worn off. You 
must keep yourself a step ahead of 
us in knowledge of styles and qualities. 
You must know our _ unconscious 
desires and, making them conscious, 
offer us that which will gratify them. 
You must keep eternally at us through 
advertising and every other available means and you 
must convince us that your reason for being is to 
satisfy our wants and our whims regardless of your 
own convenience.” 





TWO UNUSUAL ANTIQUE PIECES SOLD 
A’ THE Richard Howland Hunt Sale held at the 

Anderson Galleries on March 26th, two of the 
furniture items were interesting enough because of 
their unusual nature to warrant our printing illustra- 
tions of them. One was a hickory settee with three 
backs dating back to about 1800 and originally the 
property of Jonathan Hunt, an ancestor of the recent 
owner. The other is a mahogany writing table chair 
also once the property of Jonathan Hunt. This is a 
rare model. In repose it is an oviform table with 
wavy moulding on panelled apron. The top and right 
hand apron are hinged and when unfolded present a 
roundabout chair seat with cushion top facing an 
interior apron with a fitted desk drawer. 
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HOW TO ANTIQUE SCENIC: PAPERS 


HE wall paper manufacturers are, year after year, 

producing scenic wall papers of the utmost beauty. 
These have a large sale especially among the decora- 
tors and owners of fine homes. 

But many decorators and home owners crave 
the antique finish to be found in the old scenic papers 
and this finish or patina is one of the reasons for the 
popularity with those who can afford them of the 
genuine old papers found in the different parts of 
America and imported from France. 

There are, however, many decorators who under- 
stand how to give a new scenic paper this desired 
patina, and for the benefit of those who might like to 
use these means we publish 
below instructions, which if 
followed with discretion, 
will achieve excellent 
results. 

The first step to be 
taken after the paper has 
been hung on the wall and 
is dry is to size it. Two 
coats of size should be 
applied, brushed on in op- 
posite directions. Proper 
time should be allowed be- 
tween the coats for the 
size to dry thoroughly. The 
size may be made by dis- 
solving glue in hot water 
in the proportions of one 
quarter pound of glue to 
one quart of boiling hot 
water. If necessary heat 
until the glue is entirely 
dissolved. The size may 
then be thinned to the re- 
quired consistency. This 


two pailfuls of size ready 
for use. : The size should 
then be carefully strained through cheese-cloth. 

Some prefer a size made from clear gelatin, using 
one teaspoonful of powdered gelatin in one quart of 
hot water. This can be thinned to make about two 
quarts of size ready for application. The gelatin size 
is considered especially good for use on papers of 
light coloring that are not to be stained with glaze 
color or “antiqued.” 

The size should be brushed on evenly but lightly, 
care being exercised not to loosen and drag the colors 
of the wall paper. It is necessary to cross the coats 


of size in order to make sure that every portion of the 
paper has been sized, for if any places are skipped the 








The antique scenic papers have a delightful eter 

. : tone. This patina coming from age may be arti- 

quantity will make about ficially added to new papers by the decorators who 
know how. 


succeeding treatment is likely to cause blotches or 
other blemishes to appear on the work. 

After the sizing is dry a thin coat of shellac 
should be applied. When the shellac is dry a glaze of 
any color may be applied to tone down the paper. 

This glaze may be made from colors ground in 
oil, thinned with turpentine to which a little dryer is 
added. 

The uneven ‘tone seen in old papers is sometimes 
imitated by applying wood-ashes before the glaze color 
is dry and immediately wiping lightly. It is said, how- 
ever, that wood-ashes tend to burn the colors unless 
wiped promptly. The ashes are used to produce a gray- 
ish tone in parts. Dust, dry 
color and other substances 
such as rotten stone are 
sometimes applied to the 
wet glaze color and wiped 
in order to produce the 
patina or uneven tone of an 
old paper. 

Instead of a glaze color 
made from paste stainers 
ground in oil and thinned 
with turpentine, as sug- 
gested above, a glaze that 
is much used is made from 
rotten stone mixed with 
turpentine and a little oil. 
This gives a brownish tinge. 

At least two days 
should be allowed to elapse 
for the glaze color to be- 
come thoroughly dry be- 
fore further treatment is 
attempted. 

The paper may then 
be varnished. If a slight 
darkening of the paper is 
unobjectionable, as in the 
case of papers that have 
been glazed to a brownish tone, a light oil varnish 
thinned sufficiently with turpentine to work easily may 
be applied. Varnish thinned in: the proportion of 
three parts of turpentine to one part of varnish is 
usually about right. Some prefer white copal varnish 
or damar varnish, which have the advantage of being 
practically colorless, that makes them suitable for use 
on papers where the purity of the original coloring 
of the design is to be retained. French lacquer is 
sometimes used instead of any of the varnishes men- 
tioned. 

Getting the right effect requires judgment and 
experience that can only be acquired by practice. It is 
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well for any one who is taking up this work to experi- 
ment along the lines indicated in the suggestions given 
above, using small samples of paper, until he has 
mastered the method and developed his own way of 
working. 

One kind of glaze will not do for all papers 
under all circumstances for the object is to tone down 
the paper in a way to make it harmonize with the 
woodwork and furniture of the particular room in 
which it is hung as well as to give it richness of tone 
and a permanent, substantial-looking surface. 

It is more especially in the treatment of big pic- 
torial decorations and of wall papers used in panels 
surrounded by woodwork that glazing is applicable. 
The decorator who is expert at this work can handle 
these papers in a way to produce room treatments of 
superior harmony and dignity. 

These methods of glazing are also suitable for 
use in finishing the papers with which folding screens 
are decorated. 





THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER 
E IS ANNOUNCED that the Art-in-Trades Club, New 

York, will hold their annual dinner in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Monday, 
May 2nd. 

The Chairman of the dinner committee is Wilson 
Hungate of Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian. He has 
induced several prominent men to act as speakers and 
will also provide an orchestra to play during the 
dinner, 

The tickets which are $6.00 each, can be obtained 
from Harry V. Mooney, of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., 
Park Avenue and 47th Street. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
tS ga are the patterns necessary to make the 
drapery shown on page 127. To save space two 
smaller units are superimposed on the larger pattern. 
By enlarging the %-inch squares to 3% inches, the 
pattern will fit a five foot window. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description, see text on opposite page. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE LIVING ROOM CORNER 


yy an interesting coincidence here are displayed draperies similar in character to the drapery for which 
we furnished a pattern in the last issue of this magazine. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from March) 


I’ WOULD seem at this time to be proper to make 
a brief explanation of terms that are used in draw- 
ing parlance, as well as to show how certain shortcuts 
may be accomplished in connection with drawing 
work. In the first place it is well for the student to 
furnish himself with proper tools, such as a drawing- 
board not less than 24 x 30 inches in size, a set of 
simple drawing instruments, or at least a pair of good 
dividers, a T-square, a forty-five degree and a sixty- 
degree triangle, a good ruler, and if he can con- 
veniently obtain one, a scale rule having the various 
working scales conveniently arranged for use. 

If the paper on which the work is to be drawn 
is attached to the drawing-board so that it is square 
with the edges, the T-square can be laid across so 
that the end will slide with the edge of the drawing- 
board and all horizontal lines ruled with the T-square 
will be parallel, as shown in Fig. 11. By laying the 
triangle so that one side of the right angle rests on 
the top edge of the T-square as it lies flat on the paper, 
vertical lines may be ruled that will be at right angles 
to the horizontal lines. We use the term draw with 
regard to horizontal and oblique lines and the term 
erect with regard to vertical lines. Thus, you draw 
the ground line by means of the T-square and erect 






































a vertical line, the lower point resting on the ground 
line by means of the triangle as shown in the diagram, 
Fig. 12. With this explanation of tools and working 
principles, we will return to our diagram at the point 
where we left off in connection with Fig. 2. 

We have now in Fig. 2 the basic lines laid out for 
a perspective drawing and assuming that we are work- 
ing on a half-inch scale our dimensions would be 
suitable for the representation of a room sixteen feet 
square, the edge of the floor nearest the spectator being 
represented by the ground line. 

_ Presuming that we wish to complete the floor 
area and represent in the middle of it a rectangular 
object 4 feet square by 30 inches high, we could 
determine the front base line of the object before we 
fill in the balance of the floor lines. We have deter- 
mined that the room is 16 feet square, therefore the 
floor is 16 feet deep and an object 4 feet square 
placed in its center will have its nearest edge 6 feet 
from the front of the room. Measurements, within 
the picture, are determined by points of measure- 
ment found on the picture plane. 

We assume that where the line of sight passes 
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through our ground line it denotes the center of the 
front edge of the room and on each side of this point 
we measure off, according to our scale of a half-inch 
to the foot, 4 inches, determining the points which we 
marked for purposes of explanation G-H on our 
drawing, Fig. 1. These two points represent the width 
of our room where it touches the ground line. 


Using the point O where the line of sight passes 


through the ground line, we lay out the width of the 
rectangular object which is to be drawn in the middle 


of the room. It is 4 feet wide. 


Therefore, we mark 


off according to the scale 2 feet on each side of 
point O, locating points I-J. 
All lines receding at right angles to the ground 
line appear to vanish towards the point of vision. 
By drawing lines from I to V, our point of vision, 
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and from J to V, we determine 
the space within which our ob- 
ject will be confined. 

Lines which vanish to the left 
are measured on the ground line 
to the right of the line of sight 
and lines which vanish to the 
right are measured on the 
ground line to the left of the 
line of sight. 

As the object is 6 feet from 
the ground line, that is, 6 feet 
into the picture, we mark off 
6 feet to the right of point J 
and 6 feet to the left of point I 
on the ground line. This locates 
K and L, Fig. 3. Then by 
drawing a line from K to the 
left measuring point we. locate 
on the line I-V, where the inter- 
section comes, the front left cor- 
ner of the object. By drawing 


a corresponding line from L to 
the right measuring point, the 
intersection on line J-V shows 
By rul- 


the front right corner. 
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ing a line between these two points M-M, we have 
located the front base line of our object. 

Vertical measurements are determined on measur- 
ing lines at the extreme right or left of the picture 
plane. . 

We note that our block is 30 inches high, so at 
the extremities of the width of our room, G and H, 
on the ground line, we erect perpendicular lines at 
right angles to our ground line 


repeating the same operation 4 feet to the right of K, 
and ruling a line to C-X. Where the line H-C-X 
intercepts the line I-V, the back left corner of our 
base is indicated. See U on our diagram. And where 
line G-X-D intercepts the line J-V, the back right 
corner is determined. See W, Fig. 4. 

By erecting perpendicular lines from U and W, 
to where they intercept the lines N-X and P-X, we 





and mark points 30 inches from 
the ground, indicated in Fig. 3 
by N.-P. We next rule from 
P to C-X and from N to D-X 





and by erecting from M-M per- 
pendicular lines to intersect the 
lines P-X and N-X, we deter- 
mine the points Q-R, which 
supply the other two corners of 
the front of our object. By rul- 
ing from Q to R we will have 
all four sides of the front out- 
lined. 

To complete the object we 
must, however, add the top and 
this is done by determining the 
back line of the base. It will be 
remembered that to define the 
front edge of our base we used 
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lines running from L to D-X and 
from K to C-X. Therefore, to 
determine another line 4 feet . 
farther back into the picture, we 
measure 4 feet from the left of 
L, and draw a line to X-D, 
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determine the back corners of the top of our object 
which we mark Y-Z. Now, by ruling from Q to Y 
and from R to Z, we denote the sides of the 4-foot 
top and by ruling from Z to Y we complete the object. 
By referring to our drawing it will now be seen that 
the object is confined between the points Q-Y-Z-R-M- 
M-U-W. 

We have shown the spectator in this instance as 
standing at a point forward of the center of the room 
and looking directly at the center of the back wall. 
We have already referred to the appearance of things 
being changed as he changes his position and it will 
be readily understood that if the spectator would move 
several feet to the right or left the entire appearance 
of the picture he sees would be changed; not only 
would the shapes of the objects themselves be changed 
but their relation to the other objects in the room 
would be altered also. It is always assumed, however, 
that the spectator looks straight in front of him and 
so long as he looks directly at the back wall of the 
room the horizon line will be at right angles to his 
line of sight. Should he move to the right of the 
center his point of vision also travels to the right on 
the horizon line, likewise the measuring points X-X 
which move according to the movements of the spec- 
tator himself. 

Should he, however, direct his gaze at the corner 
of the room, the back wall will not then be at right 
angles to his line of sight and a different method of 
portrayal becomes necessary though based on the same 
general principles. In order to avoid confusion, we 
will take up this method at a later time and will treat 
a room in angular perspective just as we are treating 
this room in parallel perspective. 

As we have already mentioned, the dimensions 
of our drawing indicate a room 16 feet square the 
front of the floor space adjoining the base or ground, 
line between points G and H. To determine the side 
walls and rear wall of the room we continue the same 
method of procedure already pursued in connection 
with the placing of the square object in the middle of 
the floor space. Commencing at point H we first de- 
termine where on the line H-V the back right-hand 
corner of the floor will fall. 

To do this, remembering that the corner will be 
16 feet into the picture, we measure 16 feet, according 
to our half-inch scale, to the left of point H, and by 
drawing a line from G to D-X, the point of intersec- 
tion on line H-V locates 31, the corner of the room. 
(It so happens that we have already determined this 
point by reason of the fact that our room is sixteen 
feet wide as well as deep; but if the room was rec- 
tangular instead of square the measurements would 
not fall upon the same point at G, as they do in this 
case.) By repeating this procedure with reference to 
point G, we locate 34, on line G-V the left back corner 





- of the floor. By a line drawn to connect these two 


corners (see diagram Fig. 4) we have laid out the 
entire floor space which is now confined between the 
points G-H-31-34. On our vertical measuring lines 
erected at G and H, we next mark off 10 feet to de- 
termine the height of the ceiling. This locates on Fig. 
9, points X on the G and H lines and by ruling from 
each of these points in turn to V, point of vision, we 
define the ceiling line of each side wall. Next, by 
erecting perpendicular lines at right angles to the 
ground line, passing through points 31 and 34 to 
where they intersect the ceiling lines just mentioned, 
we locate points 31X-34X which are the extreme dis- 
tance points of the ceiling corresponding with the dis- 
tant floor points 31 and 34. By ruling from 31X to 
34X the top of the rear wall is shown and another 
line from X to X completes the general outline of the 
room. See diagram Fig. 10. 
(To be continued ) 





A BOOK OF INTERIORS 

A PRETENTIOUS volume of modern interior treat- 

ments has recently been issued by the Pencil 
Points Press, Inc., as a part of the Pencil Points 
Library. The book, “The Treatment of Interiors” 
by Eugene Clute, contains 208 pages, size 9 x 12 
inches, on heavy-coated paper, handsomely bound. 
The interiors, which are embodied in the book have 
apparently been chosen with a view of presenting 
current forms of decoration rather than being con- 
fined to any particular class or type. The text, which 
is not particularly copious, is adequate. 





TEXTILE DECORATION 

ad hae to Decorate Textiles” by Zelda Branch, 

published by Dodd, Mead & Co., is a book for 
amateurs. In simple language are instructions for the 
embellishing of various kinds of fabrics; by printing, 
applique, embroidering, dyeing, stenciling and block 
printing, and each process is made more understand- 
able by instructive illustrations. Also there are chap- 


ters on rug making and on design and its application. 
Price $2.50. 





INCREASES SIZE OF UPHOLSTERY DE- 

PARTMENT IN GIMBEL’S PHILA. STORE 

HE opening of the new Gimbel Store in Philadel- 

phia with the rearranging of the various depart- 
ments, has given to Mr. Gregory of the upholstery 
and decorative departments, a considerable increase of — 
space. Mr. Gregory’s department now occupies 33,000 
square feet and from end to end has been replanned. 
The added floor space permits the expansion of 
various sections and also provides two attractively 
furnished example rooms in connection with the con- 
tract decorating division. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 123) 


returned to Boston during the latter part of March. 

ErBeLtt—J. F. Eibell, who for several years has 
been acting buyer of lace curtains for Lord & Taylor, 
was recently appointed buyer and manager of the 
firm’s lace curtain department. 

GoTtTcHALK—Charles G. Gottchalk has been 
appointed Middle West agent for the Sherwood Cur- 
tain Co. of Taunton, Mass. 

ScuuLtz—John Schultz, who celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of his connection with Marshall Field & 
Co. (wholesale), on Friday, March 18th, is the latest 
member of the staff to joint “Fifty-year Club.” 
Mr. Schultz started to work with Marshall Field & Co. 
(wholesale), when 17 years old, beginning at the 
feather factory, which was then located at Madison 
and Market Streets. About 1880, he was transferred 
to the upholstery goods department and in 1912, to the 
domestic goods department. He has been a house 
salesman for the last 40 years. 

RosinsoN—R. A. Robinson, for 17 years one of 
the best known rug and drapery men of Terre Haute, 
Ind., and recently upholstery buyer for the Kleeman 
Dry Goods Co., of that city, is now connected with 
the F. N. Arbaugh Co., Lansing, Mich., as divisional 
merchandise manager, in charge of rugs, carpets, 
linoleums, upholstery, lace curtains, etc. 

DinaNn—W. J. Dinan of the Quaker Lace Co., 
who has been on the Pacific Coast for about a month, 
returned home Friday, April 8th. 

HeFr_in—E. M. Heflin, formerly with the Spo- 
kane Dry Goods Co., Spokane, Wash., is now with 
Frederick & Nelson, Inc., Seattle. 

ScHWarRTz—J. J. Schwartz, formerly with the 
Broadway Dept. Store, Los Angeles, has gone to 
O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, as buyer. 

BascockK—William W. Babcock, recently with 
the Rothert Co., Altoona, Pa., has established himself 
in business on 12th Ave., in the same city. 

MArRSHALL—F, H. Marshall, recently upholstery 
buyer with the Bon Ton Department Store, York, Pa., 
has just gone in a similar capacity with Mendel & 
Harris, New Haven, Conn. 

PikE—Jacob Pike, for 4 years assistant to 
upholstery buyer in R. H. Macy & Co., has become 
buyer for upholstery goods, for the Hutzler Bros. Co., 
Baltimore. 

Yuper—Gus Yuder of the Textile Supply Co., 
sailed to visit the fabric markets in Germany, France 
and England on March 30th. He will be gone about 
six weeks. 

Rassitt—Richard H. Rabbitt is now representing 


Robert Lewis Company in the Chicago and Middle 
West territory. 


Bryant—H. H. Bryant is now covering Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont for F. A. Foster & Co., 


Inc. 
OBITUARY 


Cart A. WELLENDORFF 


5 oe death occurred recently of Carl A. Wellendorff, 
age 62 years, president and general manager of 
Hubbuch Bros. & Wellendorff, Louisville, Ky., with 
which firm he had been associated for more than 
40 years. 

The deceased had been ill for 2 years and had 
been confined to his bed for 8 weeks preceding his 
death. He was prominent as a merchant, and well 
and favorably known to a large circle of acquaintances 
and business friends. z 





WINFIELD E. MAcBRIDE 

O* Marcu 22np, W. E. MacBride died at his home 

in Chicago. The deceased was one of the best 
known drapery and upholstery goods salesmen in the 
Chicago and Middle West territory. He started as a 
boy with the old firm of B, L. Solomon Sons with 
whom he was associated for 8 years. Following this, 
he represented Stroheim & Romann at their Chicago 
office for a period of 15 years. At the end of this 
connection, the selling combination of MacBride & 
Schmidt was formed, in which the deceased had a 
part for the past 5 years. , 

Funeral services were held Thursday, March 24th, 
at Chicago under the auspices of Normal Park Lodge, 
No. 797, A. F. & A. M., of which the deceased was a 
member. His widow and three daughters survive. 


Harry A. NEUHAUS 


Neer of April 6th, announce the death of 
Harry A. Neuhaus, buyer of furniture, floor 

coverings, drapery and upholstery goods of Ware’s 

Department Store, Main Street, New Rochelle. 

The deceased, who had been a resident of New 
Rochelle for fourteen years, was a member of New 
Rochelle Lodge, B. P. O. E., under whose auspices 
funeral services were held at his late home, 45 Guion 
Place. He is survived by his wife, three sisters and 
two brothers. | 

Joun H. Martin 
(> Marcu 16TH, John H. Martin, floor manager 
of the May Co., Denver, Colo., and former 


drapery buyer for Daniels & Fisher Co., and Denver 
Dry Goods Co., died at the age of 68 years. 


Peccy F. Deutz 


egal F. Deutz, well known in the decorative trade 

and formerly the proprietor of an interior decorat- 
ing establishment in New York City, died recently 
while travelling in Europe. 
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OPENS NEW SALES UNIT E 
Powprett & ALEXANDER, INC., opened on April Ist, 


a new sales unit in the Jordan Bldg., 77 Bedford 
Street, Boston, to act as a general clearing house of all 
irregular merchandise. This sales unit will also have 
on display the regular, merchandise of Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc., including their exclusive ranges of 
curtains and curtain materials, and will also serve as a 
medium through which circuitous methods of distribu- 
tion may be, so far as possible, eliminated, bringing 
the production end of this business closer to the retail 
distributor. The office will be supervised by Louis A. 
Warren, formerly of Blodgett, Ordway & Webber and 
the Blodgett Warren Co., who will be assisted by 
William A. Warren. 


O F 


NEW MANUFACTURERS OF PILE FABRICS 
W., H. Rottinson & Co., INC., is the name of a new 


firm of manufacturers of pile fabrics. Their 
New York office is located on the second floor of the 
Hartford Bldg., 41 Union Square. The mills of this 
firm are located in New Jersey at Passaic and West 
New York. 

They will manufacture a varied line of pile 
fabrics: plain, jacquard and cut velours in various 
grades. They will also produce an entirely new fabric 
called “Colonial Velour” in antique and multi-colored 
effects. 

W. H. Rollinson, the head of this new organiza- 
tion, was formerly President of A. T. Baker & Co., 
and had charge of the company’s sales distribution. 
Associated with him is P. W. Fowler who was also 
with the A. T. Baker & Co., and is acting as Sales 
Manager for the new concern. 


SPRING COMPANY REMOVES 
PEERLEss SprINGs, INc., of. Philadelphia, manufac- 


turers of upholstery springs and cushions, will 
remove to their new plant on May Ist. 

This plant is located at 30 Allen Street, Philadel- 
phia between Front Street and Delaware Avenue, and 
is a three-story building containing between 50,000 and 
60,000 square feet of floor space. All the machinery 
is thoroughly up to date. 

A railroad sidirig runs into the plant and the 


tae see S 


LN BO us Ts y 


location on the Delaware River offers exceptional 
facilities also for shipment by water. 

This concern has applied for a patent on a spring 
cushion particularly adapted for reed and fibre furni- 
ture, offering the advantages of seat bars and cushion 
combined, attached to a three ply board. This can be 
filled like an ordinary cushion and, being removable, 
permits the furniture to be cleaned without rusting of 
the seat bars. 


SHOWS KITCHENETTE FURNITURE 
AN EXHIBITION of furniture recently held at the Art 


Center leads to a line of thought which is very 
practical. It was an exhibition of what they call 
kitchenette furniture—pieces designed especially for 
small room requirements of the kitchenette apart- 
ments. There is a demand for furniture that will fit 
into restricted quarters, and the Art-Genter attempted 
to show the sort of thing.that was available. 


NEW CURTAIN FIRM ; 
Maatin L. Sucarman, formerly connected with Sid- 


ney Bermheimer & Co. for the past ten years as 
general sales representative, has organized the Martin 
L. Sugarman Co., now located at 23 East 26th Street, 
and will feature a high grade line of ruffled voile 
curtains, rayons and French Marquisette, and a gen- 
eral line of drapery materials. 


NEW BUYING AGENCY 
RoBertson Factories, Inc., 19 Weir Street, Taunton, 


Mass., is a new concern headed by C. Stewart 
Robertson, recently assistant treasurer and one of the 
directors of Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co. Associated 
with him are Charles F. Wing, treasurer of the C. F. 
Wing Co., the New Bedford house furnishing estab- 
lishment, Howard L. White and Robert M. Jennings. 

This concern was organized to handle the buying 
for small curtain factories so as to give them the 
benefits secured by group buying. 


THE MAIBRUNN CO., IN REDECORATED SHOW- 
ROOMS 


THE rearranged showrooms of Maibrunn Co., at 
44 East 25th Street, are beautifully decorated and 
conveniently arranged. On a number of tables in the 
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center of the floor are displayed table lamps with the 
newest shades and around the four sides of the room 
are cabinets curtained off where other new shades of 
various designs, selling at various prices, are shown. 
The general color scheme of the room is a restful 
green with draperies of some heavy material in beige. 


NEW JOBBING FIRM ; 
A New firm of upholstery and drapery jobbers 


recently established in New York is Buhler & 
Moersfelder. This firm’s place of business is 578 
Madison Avenue. 

Arthur M. Buhler of the firm was for a number 
of years with Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. His part- 
ner, Mr. Moersfelder, is, we believe, new to the 
upholstery business. 


HOLD SALES CONVENTION 
THE Martin Mfg. Co. of West Newton, Mass., held 


their semi-annual sales convention during the week 
of March 21st at the Woodland Country Club. 
One of the features of the convention was a 
banquet held at the club on March 24th. 


BASEMENT DEPT. LEASED 
[t Is REPORTED that the basement of Owen, Moore & 


Co., Portland, Me., has been leased by the Senter- 
Randall Co. A line of draperies will be included in 
their stock of goods. W. F. Senter of Brunswick 
and A. N. Randall, formerly a buyer of Rines Bros. 
Co., Portland, comprise the concern. 


OPENS SAN FRANCISCO DRAPERY SHOP 
JjouN H. Copy, who one time was widely employed 


in New York as a drapery foreman and cutter, has 
established a drapery shop at 258 Fifth Avenue, 
San Francisco. 
At this address Mr. Cody will teach a French 
system of drapery cutting. 


B. ADLER and Herman A. Regosin, doing business as 

The Reliance Company, are now located at 
106 East 19th Street, New York. They are showing 
a varied line of linen friezes, mohairs, silk velvets and 
damasks, together with a number of other fabrics. 


R. Carritto & Co., INc., are taking larger quarters 

for their Chicago office, which after May 1st will 
be located at 1609 Heyworth Bldg., with Frank J. 
Daly in charge. 


LoveMAN Bros. have removed their New York show- 

room to the Fifth Avenue Astor Bldg., 330 Fifth 
Avenue. They will continue to maintain quarters at 
their old premises 892 Broadway, for use as stock 
rooms. 


T'HE Sherwood Curtain Co. of Taunton, Mass., have 
enlarged their manufacturing capacity to the extent 
of adding twelve new machines. 


THE Schack Automatic Corporation are now occupy- 
ing the entire"third floor in the building at 152 West 
24th Street, New York. 


T'HE Decorative Furnishing Shop of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
announces their removal to 113 West 4th Street. 


This shop is operated by Otto Kuppinger and Clark 
W. Bishop. 


BERNARD Katz on or about April 15th will move to 
their new showroom at 27 East 21st Street, where 


they will be conveniently located in the heart of the 
wholesale trade. 


DonALpD Porteous, interior decorator, Jamaica, N. Y., 
has removed to 148-31 Hillside Avenue, where he 
has larger quarters. 


(j0BELIN Art Works announce that they are now 
carrying stock in New York for the Muenchener 
Gobelin Manufaktur, Munich, Bavaria. 


Cart Bier, Inc., has removed to 215 East 37th 
Street. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU. 


r i HE following inquiries have been replied to during the 
past few months. If there are other readers of this 
magazine who are interested in the replies to any of these 


questions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 

1. Who are the manufacturers of the so-called Zipper type of 
fastener, such as is used on tobacco pouches, storm boots, etc.? 

2. An importer of French ribbons and hand-made French flowers 
and budding by the yard, used in lamp shade trimming trade. 

3. Address of wholesaler of Copeland China? 

4. Names and addresses of manufacturers of cushion ; stuffing 
machines? 

_ 5. Name of some concern who is manufacturing a buckram or 
sized burlap with a fleece or flannel back (to be used as a construction 
for making up window valances) ? 

6. Where can small amounts of mahogany and walnut veneer, for 
repairing antiques, be bought? 

here can a pinking machine, which is suitable for notching 
valances in drapery work, be procured? 

8. Recommend someone who can make first class valances? 

9. Where can a half section model of a Spanish ship replica (good 
quality) either of wood or metal, suitable for mounting against the 
chimney breast in a Spanish type house, be obtained? 

10. From whom can transfers (flowers and other designs which 
have the appearance of being painted on by hand but in reality are 
only lithographed transfers, used in the decoration of furniture) be 
obtained? 

11. Where can a card table answering the following description, be 
purchased: Corners to fold in, outside of said leaf corners to be of 
marquetry, inside of table to be felt, legs of simple design, making a 
small marquetry table when closed, a card table when open. 

ames of any firms who can repair and restore antique gold 
mirror frames? 

13, Where can a two-tone sunfast voile, preferably rose and blue, 
be obtained? 

14, Advise who manufactures Bedford casement cloth? 

15. Advise where a Tapestry Brussels carpet may be obtained? 

16. Advise who makes a stage curtain equipment with a round 
wooden ball, that slides in track and is noiseless? 

17. Who. handles ‘‘Liberty” fabrics? 

18. Where can information regarding the designing, cutting and 
making of slip covers, be obtained? (b) Name and address of the firm 
making “‘Borgese Products”? (wants to buy inexpensive lamp bases 
made of wood, urn shape and finished in green and other colors and 
antiqued in old red and gold). (c) Information regarding the making 
and sizing of net curtains? (d) Name of firms who re-glaze chintz 
curtains? 

19. Put the writer in touch with a dealer who makes or deals in 
glass lighting globes, the-grape design, and style used on kerosene lamps? 

20. Who are the wholesalers of new glass lamp bases (copies of old 
Venetian glass bottles that can be filled with water and which come in 
various colors)? 

21. Names of silk irms manufacturing plain satin, 50 inches wide, 
and satin moire stripe, selling to the jobbing trade exclusively? 

22. Names of German manufacturers making artificial silk moquette 
or other pile table runners? 

23. Advise where early American Smoke Pine furniture may be 
obtained? (preferably a firm in Holland, Mich.) 

24. Where can sterling silver flatware and very fine china dinner 
service (wholesale) be purchased? (preferably some firm in New York 
or Philadelphia). 

25. Where can rush for chair seats be purchased? 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


THE JAMES KURNICKI, INC. LINE | 
(Co tor which plays such an important part in the 


decoration of modern interiors is an outstanding 
feature of this season’s display of novelty ruffled 
curtains by James Kurnicki, Inc. To attempt a 
description of the complete range of materials and 
combinations shown by this firm would be confusing 
by reason of its volume. 

There are ruffled voiles—printed and plain, ruffled 
muslins, coin spot—barred and striped, ruffled madras 
with diminutive colored figures, ruffled points d’sprit, 
and a multiplicity of plain colored combinations with 
single, double and triple frills, with overdraperies— 
some in solid color to match the frill, others of the 
same material as the body of the curtains, All sam- 
ples are presented in miniature and the line makes a 
bewildering array of practical curtainings in keeping 
with the modern ruffled vogue. 


SKINNER-HILL ADDS TO LINES 
THE rapid growth of the Skinner-Hill line of English 
reproductions in brass goods and glassware is shown 
in the fact that they have been obliged to take new 
quarters at 114 East 23rd Street, New York. where 


they occupy 17,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 10,000 sq. ft. 
of which is all show-room, a pretty big show-room 
covering 100 x 100 ft. The volume of reproduction 
metal work is bewildering in its variety—pewter 
lamps, snuff boxes, plates of all sorts; brass in every 
conceivable form, grilles, cabinet hardware in all 
periods; hundreds upon hundreds of styles in iron- 
work, everything imaginable that can be applied to 
interior furnishings and furniture. And this enormous 
line is augmented by glassware, most of it English- 
ware, timepieces of the Early XIII Century, torcheres, 
grilles, hanging lamps by the. hundred, all of them 
antique reproductions. Moreover, everything is 
ready for delivery, 7,000 sq. ft. of floor space being 
given over to store-rooms for reserve stock. 


NEW GARDEN FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY FABRIC 
A NEw striped, sunfast fabric particularly applicable 
for use in covering garden furniture, is being 
shown by Chambord, Inc. The fabric;is 50 inches 
wide, of medium heavy weight and is being displayed 
in three striking color combinations. 
Another interesting line being shown by Cham- 


Interesting printed patterns in the dress goods trade showing a modernistic trend in design. These are by the Belding-Hemin- 
way Co., and are: 1, The American Wigwam design; 2, Colonial Days, Mount Vernon design; 3, Early Nineteenth Century, the 
old Belding Homestead; 4, Today and the Future, Lakehurst aerodrome. 
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bord is a number of unusual colorings in domestic 
satins. This goods is also 50 inches wide, and its 
difference from other satins on the market is that in it 
are contained all of the desirable shades and colorings 
used in interior decoration along “modernistic’’ lines. 

The concern is also offering some interesting 
semi-glazed chintzes printed on Egyptian cotton, 50 
inches wide. 


MORTON BROS. DISPLAY NEW PATTERNS 
A WIE range of patterns is included in Morton Bros. 


Spring showing of 52-inch madras fabrics, a large 
shipment of which has just been received from Scot- 
land. 

For the most part the patterns are of medium 
sized floral motifs worked out in pastel shades and 
so arranged that the fabric can be cut to almost any 
width without destroying the unity of design. 

One particularly interesting pattern closely 
approaches the bird and flower type often seen in 
cretonnes. In all of the numbers there is a range of 
six or more color combinations. 


SHOWING DAMASK BUFFET SETS — 
NOVELTY in the line of D. Jamieson’s Sons of 


Philadelphia are their damask buffet sets designed 
to take the place of the linen doily. 
These are circular in shape and padded, made in 


sets of three; the center piece 12 inches in diameter 
and the two outside pieces 8 inches in diameter. 

They also show valances in window sets with the 
portieres, table scarfs and piece goods to match, all in 
damask in which the popular shades of red, green and 
orchid predominate. 

ZENITH MILLS SHOW UNUSUAL FABRICS 
[ NcLupep in the Fall line of the Zenith Mills, Inc., of 

Philadelphia, are three new creations which appear 
to be a departure from the usual in decorative fabrics. 

They are called Ventura, Milano and Rembrandt 
all of them showing daring texture and color effects. 

This firm reports a buying tendency toward goods 
of a finer grade with price becoming less of a factor. 


DUTCH HAND BLOCKED SPREADS 
MA4x SICHERMAN is showing an unusual line of 


Holland hand blocked, printed bed spreads. These 
are shown in black, blue, brown and red. They are 
decorative enough so that they may be used as wall 


hangings instead of the purpose for which they were 
originally designed. 


NEW SHIP PANELS 
AMONG the new numbers in the line of the Famco 


Tapestry Mills, Inc., is a hand painted velvet panel 
depicting a full rigged Spanish galleon under full sail. 
The conception and execution of the design of this 











Lounge in the new Bath and Tennis Club at Palm Beach. 
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panel are excellent. It comes in three different sizes 
framed and unframed. 


CARRYING STOCK OF JAVANESE PRINTS . 
Batrey & Grirrin, Inc., wholesalers specializing in 


glazed and soft chintzes, taffetas and kindred 
fabrics have now on hand a stock of Javanese prints 
31 inches wide. The patterns, of which there are four, 
are quite unusual. 
Also this firm is displaying a multi-colored case- 
ment net 43 inches wide. This material may be used 
with almost any colored draperies. 


A LINE OF WALNUT FURNITURE FRAMES 
AN EXTENSIVE line of imported furniture frames, all 

made in walnut, together with a variety of French 
pieces, is being shown by the Decorative Furniture 
Frame Company, New York. This concern has a 
showroom in Room 306 of the building at 303 Fourth 
Avenue. 


ROBERT ALDER CO.’S NEW WINDOW TREATMENTS 
[‘ THE new line of the Robert Alder Co., New York, 


are included a number of new treatments in made- 
up novelty ruffled curtains, all of which are in stock 
for immediate delivery. 


A CORRECTION 
[_N ovr last issue in commenting on a wide fabric for 
bed spreads in the line of Westerly Textile Co., 
we were in error in saying that this fabric is 108 inches 
wide. These bed spreads measure either 72 inches 
wide by 108 inches long or 90 inches wide by 108 
inches long. 


MODERNISTIC PATTERN IN CRETONNE 
THE idea of relating designs in fabrics to modern life, 


which proved rather successful in the dress goods 
trade has been taken over into drapery fabrics by the 
Pacific Mills and brought out in the line of Croft 
cretonnes with a pattern representing the terraced 
skyline of New York. 
PeRtop Drapery & Mrc. Co., New Albany, Ind., have 

designed and created a new idea in piano bench 
making. These benches have upholstered tops and are 
made in such fashion as to conform to all styles and 
types of pianos. 


KeEnNtT-Cost1Kyan have just issued a very valuable 
stock list of rugs arranged with indices on the 
right of each sheet by which one can turn immediately 
to any size rug in stock, from 10 ft. long up to 50 ft. 
long. The regular stocks, however, run regularly from 
10 ft. up to 24 ft., including Orientals of all sorts, with 
color combinations so that the buyer can immediately 
determine the available size or color required. 
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BERNHARD TRIMMINGS IN ROXY 
THEATRE 


B AN UNFORTUNATE error in the description of the 

Roxy Theater in the March UpHotsterer, the 
Morris Bernhard Co. were not given proper credit for 
their share in the production of materials, which 
entered into the theater decoration. This firm’s trim- 
mings were used exclusively in the entire theater con- 
tract, comprising all of the curtains and draperies in 
use at the time of the opening and also additional 
draperies, which are not yet completed—the latter 
including a new proscenium curtain with 42-inch 
bullion fringe. These additional draperies are also the 
work of the Louis Kuhn Studio. 
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WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN with established 
_ following in the furniture manufacturing trade to handle 
line of imported friezes and upholstery fabrics in the East 
and Middle West. Must have thorough knowledge of uphol- 
stery fabrics. Prefer man presently identified with large New 
York jobbing house. To such man can promise satisfactory 
compensation and good future. Address “Importer A. B.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN FACTORY MANAGER—Ten years superintend- 
ing the manufacturing of novelty curtains, also three years 
on the road, fully competent to take full charge of any curtain 
plant. At present in charge of well known New England 
factory, desires a change. Only firm offering bright future 
considered. Address “Manager”, care The Upholsterer. 
CHRISTIAN, MARRIED, 26, desires position as assistant 
buyer of upholstery and drapery fabrics. Preferably New 
England, at present connected with wholesale house New York 
City. Experience salesman inside, outside nominal salary. 
Address “Smaller City”, care The Upholsterer. - 
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SALESMAN, 28, Christian, desires to connect with manu fac- 
turer of upholstery fabrics; at present with jobber. Road 
experience. Address “Christian”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—Twelve years’ experience, good following, sell- 
ing draperies and furniture coverings, over Philadelphia 
(vicinity), Baltimore, Washington territory. Desires connec- 
tion with manufacturer or house selling damasks, velours, 
frieze, nets. Straight commission basis. Address “Nets”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL DECORATIVE SALESMAN 
with strong following in the Eastern States desires to make 
a change at once; drapery, upholstery or curtain line preferred. 
Address “Curtain Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 26, at present employed by a furniture 
upholstering concern in Chicago, Ill, with six years’ 
experience in the upholstering and furniture repairing busi- 
ness as estimator, and at present as manager, desires position 
in which this knowledge would be advantageous. Address, 
Mr. A, Feldman, 931 East 43rd Street, Chicago, III. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR AND BUYER—Young man 
located and employed in a Middle Western city the past 
seven years, doing an exclusive business, planning, buying and 
selling, an expert in store display, desires a change for the 
better, to either an Eastern, Western or Southern city. Will 
be interested only in hearing from firms of the highest stand- 
ing in the decorating field. Address “Seven Years,” care 
The Upholsierer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to carry a line of drapery silks as 
a side line consisting of gauzes, taffetas and other fancy 
goods. Must have no conflicting line and carry only high 
class goods. Address “JM&C,” care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Man or woman, to sell 
high grade line of lamps and shades; travelling New Eng- 
land, New York State, Pennsylvania and South. State full 
details first letter. Address “Philadelphia Manufacturer,” 
care The Uphelsterer. 
SAN FRANCISCO AGENT of wide acquaintance and 
experience wishes manufacturer’s account on the Pacific 
Coast. References of the highest character. Well known to 
the publishers of The Upholsterer and Interior Decorator. 
Address “X. A.,” care of that Journal. 
WANTED—ASSISTANT BUYER and manager for drapery 
department. State age and experience. ~Address T. A. 
Chapman Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
WANTED—SIDE LINE SALESMEN who call on the 
upholstered furniture manufacturers: to handle a_ strong 
line of trimmings; good opportunity to connect with growing 
concern. All territories open except New England States. 
Address “Upholstery Trimmings,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED by young married man, 33, with twelve years’ 
experience in drapery line, position as workroom manager 
or assistant buyer. Address “Assistant,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A SALESMAN for Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Arkansas. Manufacturers line of damasks and woven 
over-drapery fabrics. Address “Texas,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN to carry representative line of latest novelty 
ruffled curtains, sash, and panels for Ohio, with some 
possible adjoining territory. Address “Latest,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
BUYER AND MANAGER —Eighteen years’ experience in 
furniture, carpets and draperies. Thoroughly familiar with 
drapery workroom. Desires position as buyer for either or 
all departments. Address “All Depts.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN for Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Arkansas. Manufacturers line of better grades of 
ruffled and novelty curtains. Address “Better Grades,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED calling on decorators and high class 
department and furniture stores to represent a manufacturer 
of custom made upholstered furniture; wonderful opportunity. 
Address “Commission Basis,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRIMMINGS—SALESMEN wanted with following amongst 
upholstery, furniture, curtain and drapery manufacturers 
to handle line of fringes, edgings, ruchings and so forth. 
For one qualifying, an excellent opportunity awaits him. 
None but those able to handle a big job and produce need 
apply. State experience, age, etc. Address “Ruchings,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A SALESMAN for St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
the Northwest; manufacturers’ line of damasks and woven 
overdrapery fabrics. Address “St. Paul,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED DRAPERY SALES AND ESTIMATOR 

on residential work wishes to learn drapery cutting, and 
assist manager of workroom in Chicago. Willing to take 
private lessons on drapery cutting. Address “Drapery Cut- 
ting,” care The Upholsterer. 





SALESMAN five years’ experience selling upholstery and 
draperies, wants Metropolitan territory with good house. 
Address “D. & U.,” care The Upholsterer. 


A SUCCESSFUL AND EXPERIENCED DRAPERY 
SALESMAN with large and loyal following among jobbers 
and largest retail, who has represented some of the best mills 
in United States on Pacific Coast for twelve years, is open 
for draperies, cretonnes, silks, etc., suitable largest trade mills 
preferred. Has well equipped office. Commission. Address 
“Loyal Following,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A SALESMAN for St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
the Northwest. Manufacturers’ line of the better grades 
of ruffled and novelty curtains. Address “N. E.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
TO LEASE for furniture, floor covering, draperies, etc., in 
city of the Middle West, population 110,000. We have to 
lease two floors, size 60 x 140. Our department store is 
located in center of city. A good organization can do a large 
volume business. For full particulars address “Center,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


HIGH CLASS EXECUTIVE familiar with drapery import- 
ing business and having had years of contact with the 
American retail trade, is open for the consideration of an 
import connection or to take charge of executive and sales 
end of an import business. Interview may be arranged 
through addressing “Executive,” care The Upholsterer. 2 
WANTED—SALESMAN to call on upholsterers and decora- 
tors with a line of upholstery and drapery fabrics in New 
York City. Confidential. 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED to handle line of upholstery and 
drapery supplies, easily handled as side line; New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut. Commission basis. Address 
“Supplies,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN acquainted with the trade to handle 
line of imported upholstery fabrics. P. O. Box 356, City 
Hall Station, New York. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, executive ability, thoroughly 
experienced interior finishing, alterations, furniture, fabrics, 
rugs, is open for position; South preferred. Address “In- 
terior,” care The Upholsterer. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
D CORATOR, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1927. 

STATE OF NEW YORK 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK f** 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and coun 
aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM M. LAWTON, 
who, mye: en duly sworn ont, to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of THE UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 


Publisher. ..Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
NOR cis shacks John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor....C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager....W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Clifford & Lawton, Inc............. 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
i Si - SISRE SBS aee 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
a Se DS 06 0s badoveamtounecuen 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge oo belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
comuney as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 

ration, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 

nds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


WILLIAM M. LAWTON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of March, 1927. 
(Seal.) i WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) 


Address “N. Y. C.” care The 











